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in 
SOUTH AFRICA 


In the all-encompassing sunshine of South Africa you can relax 
completely and watch the world go by. 

What a happy thought—to relieve the tension in this sun-blessed 
land. What tonic properties you will find in a few weeks of contented 
indolence ! 


Footnote: there are no currency restric- Write or call for literature and information 


tions for visitors to South Africa. You may y! ne plang) saint ai 


take what you like and spend as you wish. on holidays and travel in South Africa. 


SATOUR SOUTH AFRICAN TOURIST CORPORATION 
* 70 Piccadilly, London, W.! 
Telephone: Grosvenor 6235 


475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17 
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It’s a mystery where the money does go 
these days. But you’d find it a lot easier to keep 
track of yours if you had an account at the 
Midland Bank. You might even have some left 
at the end of the month, for many customers 
tell us their accounts act as automatic savings 
boxes. Interested ? Ask for our booklet 


*How to Open an Account’. Free, of course. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
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SHELTER FROM THE STORM 
PART II 


Since the war the G.B.I. has greatly increased its efforts to house 
the homeless by making special grants and capital gifts to other 
Societies with homes, on behalf of its nominated dependents. 


In 1955 the number thus subsidised is now twenty-one. 


Special grants are also given to fourteen dependents so that they 
can be looked after in nursing homes, both at home and abroad. 


Including those in residence at the three homes belonging to the 
G.B.I., the total number of dependents assisted because of their 
needs—lack of home, old age, infirmity—will be about 105 by the 
end of this year. 


This represents almost one-quarter of 
all G.B.I. dependents who are re- 
ceiving regular help from the Society. 


GOVERNESSES’ (( AY BENEVOLENT 


INSTITUTION 


(For the benefit of Governesses and Private Teachers) 


58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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Lt.-Col. Cyril Joly 


The fame of the 7th Armoured 
Division ultimately rests on the 
achievements of individual 
‘Desert Rats.” Take These Men 
is their story. ‘“‘ Colonel Joly’s 
book carries us back into the 
atmosphere of the Western Desert 
with an almost uncanny waft of 
sight and smell. He has produced 
a remarkable saga of armour; the 
first of its genus, the best of its 
species.” BERNARD FERGUSSON 
(Sunday Times). 

Illus. 


4th imp. 15s. 
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One Man 
in 
His Time 
N. M. Borodin 


“One Man in His Time is fas- 
cinating and patently sincere; 
incidentally, it is extremely well 
written. It is an account from 
boyhood to 1948 of what hap- 
pened to a brilliant Soviet scien- 
tist who started life in humble 
circumstances, went through terr- 
ible experiences, served the Soviet 
system with indefatigable zeal 
(including the Secret Police) until 
at last he could take no more of 
it.” 

COMMANDER STEPHEN KING-HALL. 


2Is. 





Father’s 
Footsteps 


Damon Runyon, Jnr. 


An intimate, close-up portrait of 
Damon Runyon by his son, 
Damon Runyon, Jnr. The great 
American humorist is here de- 
picted in the setting of a tragic 
family life centring round his 
relations with his wife, daughter 
and son. A must for all Runyon 
fans. 


10s. 6d. 





Forty Plus & 
Fancy Free 


Emily Kimbrough 


Everyone remembers that en- 
chantingly funny best-seller, Our 
Hearts Were Young and Gay, of 
which Emily Kimbrough was the 
co-author with Cornelia Otis 
Skinner. Now Miss Kimbrough 
returns to Europe (Italy. France 
and London in Coronation Year) 
as prone as ever to ridiculous and 
diverting adventures. 


Illus. 12s. 6d. 
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TWO ORIGINALS 


—it isa bold claim! Yet con- 
sider the facts—one a Smoking 
Mixture which combines the 
rarest Yenidje with choicest 
Virginian; another a Virginia 
Tobacco whose added touch of 
genius is a touch of the finest 
cigar leaf. And the surnames 
of both are the same—Balkan 
Sobranie. In the one or the 
other of these two famous 
brands is perhaps the final 
answer to present discontents 
and a friendship that will last 
alife-time. But neither may be 
everybody’s choice—the House 
of Sobranie is well content, 
in a mass market world, to 
continue to provide selective 
smoking pleasure for the dis- 
criminating few. 


BALKAN 
SOBRANIE 
TOBACCOS 


Balkan Sobranie pipe Tobaccos 
are priced at 5/3 per ounce in 
vacuum sealed tins and are 
made by the House of Sobranie. 


Write for new catalogue to 


SOBRANIE LIMITED 
136 CITY ROAD LONDON ECI 
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Underwear 
Ventilated Mesh, is made from 
super combed pure silta cotton 
in an attractive eyelet stitch. An 
ideal quality for men who prefer 
alight weight garment, soft tothe 


touch. Will give prolonged wear. 
In White and Cream. 
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If unable to obtain, write— 
Dept. M.1, Two Steeples Ltd., Wigston, Leicestershire 

















FROM 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
fo you 


- do not let this sacred work 
languish and die.”’ 
Appealing for this hospital in “ The 
Times” of November 1901, Florence 
Nightingale, after her retirement, wrote, 
“TI ask and pray my friends . . . not to 
let this sacred work languish and die for 
want of a little more money. 


Please give to our Appeal 

The cause is magnificent—beds for educated 

women of limited means who cherish pri- 

vacy. Additional subscriptions and dona- 

tions of £10,000 per annum are urgently 
needed, for this hospital is 
neither controlled nor supported 
by the State. Please send a 
gift . . . remember us in your 
will . . . do not let “this sacred 
work die for want of a little 
more money.” 


Florence 


Nightingale 
HOSPITAL 
19 Lisson Greve, London, N.W.1 
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£5,000 


at death can be provided by £85 p.a. from 
age 30. If you wait until age 50 it needs £170 p.a. 


Make the provision now 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No agents No commission 
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THE NARROW 
SMILE 


Peter Mayne 


This book is what the author calls an 
** unsentimental sentimental journey ” 
back to the Pathans. Mr Mayne will 
be remembered for his delightful book 
on Morocco, The Alleys of Marrakesh. 
This new book gives a vital picture of 
the North-West frontier of Pakistan. 
Illustrated. 18s. net 


A FOOL 
ON WHEELS 


Barbara Toy 


A light-hearted and brave account of 
a journey across North Africa to 
Baghdad made alone by an Australian 
woman in a land-rover, in which she 
followed in reverse the route of the 
Eighth Army. Delightful little pen 
pictures of people and places are em- 
bedded in a self-portrait as charming 
as it is exciting. Illustrated. 16s. net 


ISLANDS OF 
CONTRAST 


Beryl Miles 


After her 8,000 mile trek through the 
outback of Australia, Beryl Miles 
went on an exciting journey through 
the two Islands of New Zealand. This 
is a lively account of her adventures, 
written with enthusiasm, with real 
liking for people and with the gusto of 
the natural traveller. 

Iliustrated. 16s. net 


JOHN MURRAY 








DR. BARNARDO'S 
HOMES 


A deep purse is needed to feed our 7,000 
and more children. 

21,000 meals are provided daily. Will you 
be host to a boy or girl for a day or so? 
Please help by Gift or Legacy. 


20 will feed 2 children 
= for four days. 
Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable “* Dr. Barnardo's 


Homes,” should be sent to 393 Barnardo House, Stepney 
Causeway, London, E.l. 














THE NERVOUS STRAIN OF 
PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS 


ALCOHOLIC EXCESS 


Owing to existing conditions, there is an 
increasing tendency to over indulge in all 
forms of Alcohol. 

The BRITISH TURVEY TREATMENT 
ASSOCIATION (Established over 50 years 
ago) offer treatment, which can be taken 
without interference with the ordinary 
routine of daily life. It entirely obviates 
the necessity for stimulants, and, whilst 
perfectly harmless, acts as a revivifying 
tonic, building up the tissues, invigorating 
the whole nervous system, and restoring the 
normal joy of living. 

Treatment can be sent anywhere in this 
country and abroad, under plain sealed 
cover. 


««====:TEAR OUT AND POST:=====" 


A. STUART ROBERTSON, The B.T.T.A. Ltd., 
3 Paddington Street, Marylebone, 
Tel. WEL. 5832 LONDON, W.1 


Please send under plain cover particulars of 
your treatment. 


NAME stadt 





ADDRESS 
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Books for Men 


Soldier of Fortune 


the great Hong Kong novel by 
ERNEST GANN 


@ DAILY MAIL CHOICE @ 3RD EDITION ALREADY 
@ BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 12/6 net 


—_———_ 


Innocent on Everest 
RALPH IZZARD 


“A remarkable adventure . . . bubbling gaiety . . . 
irresistible.” JOHN CONNELL, Evening News. 


ae Ss WEES 


Reprinting already 16/- net 


Rossano 


An adventure of the Italian Resistance 
MAJOR GORDON LETT, D.S.O. 


“It is, in its modest way, an epic. Major Lett’s story 
lets the best of human qualities shine out—compassion, 
faithfulness, and love.” FREYA STARK. 


Illustrated 12/6 net 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON 


Publishers of * The Ascent of Everest’ 
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PARA HANDY TALES 


By 
NEIL MUNRO 


10s. 6d. net 


Fifty years ago there appeared in the Glasgow 


‘Evening News’ a series of diverting sketches 
by an unknown author, “Hugh Foulis.’ In fact 
the writer, author of ‘The New Road,’ ‘ John 
Splendid,’ and others, was already well known, 
but it pleased him to conceal his connection 
with these humorous gems. Not until 1931 
were they collected and published in book form; 
and ‘ Para Handy and Other Tales,’ which was 


an immediate success, ran to twelve impressions. 


This new edition—474 pages—contains all the 
stories of Para Handy, master of the puffer 
Vital Spark, and of the crew who loved him 
and plagued him, on their lawful and unlawful 
occasions, in the waters of the West Coast of 


Scotland. 
From all Booksellers 


William Blackwood & Sons Ltd. 


() 45 George Street, Edinburgh 2 

(3) 
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BRITISH *\) SEAGULL 


“The best- Outboard 
Motor in the World” 


..—___. 


THE BRITISH SEAGULL CO. LTD. FLEETSBRIDGE, POOLE, DORSET. Telephone: POOLE 165i 








An Irish 
Coxswain 


An Historical Novel 
by 
ELSPETH BRIGGS 


ANOTHER UNICORN 


A tale of the Civil War—with 
Woodcuts by the Author 


—that is the cost, each year, of 
the Lifeboat Service: and it must ' 
be met entirely from voluntary 10/- ae — == 10/- 
contributions. Yours, however BOOKSHOPS 

small, will help: send it to 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! PUBLISHED BY 


Treasurer 


His Grace The Duke of Northumberland ALDEN PRESS (oxFrorp) LTD. 


Secretary: 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


* FOR BOOKS +* 


All new Books available on day of publicati Secondhand and 
rare Books on every subject. Stock of over three million volumes. 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) ca Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 
Two minutes from Tottenham Court Road Station 
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Wherever you go—you'll find 


Ford ‘5-Star’ Dealer Service 
Cow a 
Sora OF DAGENHAM 


CiEU ET MON DROIT 
OY APPOINTHENT BOTOR 
VEWICLE MANUFACTURERS TO 
THE LATE KING GEORGE 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY LTR 
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The Big Six 


The well-dressed man spends time as well as 
money on his clothes. For him, time spent in 
looking through the six John G. Hardy speci- 
ality cloths is a pleasure —as well as a sartorial 
duty. He wants to compare the rugged pure 
wool tweed of ‘ Hardithorn’ and ‘ Hardilaine’ 
with the silky luxury of ‘ Sheltie’. He wants 
also to feel for himself the resilient strength and 


toughness of the famous ‘Alsport’. Perhaps 
he’ll decide finally on the popular new * Hardi- 
wear’ worsted, but almost certainly he'll have 
a second look at the Irish Homespuns. 

Ask to see these fine cloths (they’re known 
as the John G. Hardy ‘Big Six’) at our show- 
rooms or on extra-large bunches at your own 
tailors. 


JOHN G. HARDY LTD., 4 NEW BURLINGTON ST., LONDON, W.1. TEL: REGENT 1313 


Printed in Great Britain 
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Beautiful gifts from 


By Appointment 
Cloek = pecialtats 
to the late King George V1 


Hamilton & Inches 


(i ait” 


Cigarette holder, 9 ct gold £7.0.0 

Silver flask £13.5.0 

E P flasks from £5.5.0 

Cuff links, 9 ct gold £6.2.0 

Brush set: 4 piece E P silver 
with enamelled floral design, 
in lined case £26.0.0 

Brooch, 9 ct gold, set with 
garnets and blue zircons 
£23.0.0 

Gold and garnet floral 
earrings £8.5.0 

Travelling timepiece in pigskin 
case, 8 day, £18.17.6 

Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s wrist 
watches. A splendid selection 
is always on view in our 
showrooms 





Gold circlet brooch, pearl set 
grap2 and vine pattern, 
as illustvated, £14.0.0 


Crystal glass from Waterford is world 
famous. An individual piece or 

a set, of goblets for example, makes a 
distinguished present. Send 

for descriptive brochure. Vase as 


illustrated, 8 ins high, £10.10.0 


HAMILTON & INCHES 
GOLD AND SILVERSMITHS, JEWELLERS, WATCH AND CLOCKMAKERS 
87 George Street, Edinburgh 2. Central 4898 
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A CAUTIONARY TALE. 


BY C. A. 


PLANNED holidays are some- 
thing of a gamble, when the 
young are involved. So, in 
summer, we use @ caravan. 
When the worst happens and 
one or more young develops 
spots at the eleventh hour, it 
can be spotty in the caravan 
just as easily as at home. No 
bookings need be cancelled, and 
the holiday will probably be 
little more gruesome than it 
would in any event have been. 
In due course the child will 
arise from its bed, and another 
will take its place. This is 
Nature’s revenge on the little 
beasts, and nothing can be done 
about it; but it would be un- 
popular in an hotel and impos- 
sible at home, for at all costs 
the tenants must not be upset. 
And anyway we like our caravan 
—in summer. 

Winter is a very different 
matter. Winter holidays require 
staff work. Whether or not 
they require more work than 

N 


they are worth is debatable. 
For example last winter we 
decided to condition the family 
to winter sports. We could not 
afford to—who can ?—but we 
felt reckless. The best years of 
our lives were slipping away, 
and so on. And incidentally, 
of course, the children would 
enjoy it. 

Thousands of people flock to 
Switzerland every winter. They 
know all the answers, and they 
need not bother to read any 
further. But thousands may 
go next winter for the first time, 
and it is for them that this 
simple tale is written. Some- 
where beneath the heavy pad- 
ding which will help to pay for 
our holiday I trust they may 
find one or two useful hints. 

We decided to go to the Ober- 
land. Which Oberland I will 
not disclose, but we hoped it 
would prove sufficiently ober to 
ensure some snow. Our precise 
route must similarly be wrapped 
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in mystery, just in case any- 
body’s feelings should be hurt. 
We decided to fly. ‘*‘ We'll all 
be together, anyway,’ we re- 
assured ourselves. 

My wife has a horror of 
agencies, accusing them of all 
manner of underhand tricks, 
and she considers it a stigma to 
travel under their banner. I 
consider it a great saving in 
effort, but that is neither here 
nor there. This time I was 
persuaded to try the personal 
touch. ‘See if you can’t fix 
rooms at the same hotel as the 
Kemps,” she said. ‘ Joan Kemp 
is great fun, and Larry is not a 
bad old stick. We might even 


arrange to share a bathroom. 
They have three children, too.” 

I hardly knew the Kemps, 
but now it appeared that we were 
to be on fairly intimate terms. 
Before dealing with the accom- 


modation, however, it seemed 
advisable to arrange our air 
passages. After a protracted 
correspondence I managed to 
fix an outward flight three days 
after Christmas and a return 
seventeen days later. That was 
the day after our eldest daughter 
was due back at school, but we 
let that go. I then turned my 
attention to the hotel. 

‘Two good double rooms,’ I 
wrote. ‘One with south aspect 
and balcony and the other fac- 
ing any way you like, but with 
an additional bed for the third 
child.’ 

Weeks later came the reply, 
with a pretty Swiss stamp depict- 
ing what we presumed to be 
the Oberland. We were all 
thrilled with it—the stamp, that 
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is. The contents did not meet 
with universal approval. One 
best south double room had 
been reserved with additional 
bed for the girl aged five, and 
one good double room facing 
the village for the two girls 
aged thirteen and ten. The all- 
inclusive rate for this family 
arrangement would be one hun- 
dred franes daily. 

There was a groan from the 
two girls aged thirteen and 
ten. ‘“* Unfair,’ they complained. 
‘“ Why good for us and best for 
you? And why haven’t we 
got Susie ? ” 

“ What’s the exchange?” 
asked my wife, going nearer 
the point. 

*“ Rotten,’ I said. ‘About 
twelve franes to the pound.” 

“That’s over eight pounds 
a day, then. Does that include 
the bath, do you imagine ? ” 

I had forgotten that one, 
though I had been clever enough 
about the balcony. I covered 
up as best I could and retired 
to compose a further letter. 

An interminable game of 
bumblepuppy, England v. Swit- 
zerland, now began. We were 
shifted, in absentio, all over 
that hotel before the correspond- 
ence finally died. And when the 
dust did settle we found our- 
selves left with two good rooms 
with nice free view, whatever 
that might mean, and an adjoin- 
ing bathroom. The child’s cot 
was in one of the nice free 
rooms — obviously it did not 
matter which. The all-inclusive 
rate remained unchanged, though 
the bathroom would be an un- 
specified sum extra. They looked 
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forward to the great pleasure 
of seeing me and my family, 
and they reiterated stubbornly 
that ‘ our house has every mod- 
ern comfort, cosy bar, lift, 
veranda and sunny terrace. We 
are well known for good food.’ 

‘* Seems to me we come pretty 
badly out of that struggle,” I 
muttered. ‘“ Back rooms now 
for the same price, and people 
scrubbing themselves next door 
all night long. They may be 
the sort that share a bath and 
chatter. Kemp may even sing, 
for all I know.”’ 

But the lady had vanished. 
She was busy accumulating 
liabilities elsewhere. My own 
pre-war outfit was still vaguely 
serviceable, but she and the 
three children, not unnaturally 
I suppose, required everything 
new. She derived a great deal 


of enjoyment from her shop- 


ping, as usual, and displayed 
the contents of each parcel with 
glistening eyes. ‘* Elizabeth will 
look sweet in this!” she would 
exclaim. ‘And as for this, for 
i 

I turned my face to the wall. 

Our combined currency allow- 
ance amounted to four hundred 
and forty pounds—a hundred 
each for the over twelves and 
seventy for the others—but the 
bank was less generously dis- 
posed than the Treasury. It 
required all my powers of per- 
suasion to raise half this amount. 
As it seemed unlikely that we 
should ever be able to take 
the children abroad again, we 
agreed to blue the whole of 
their allowance and leave the 
adults something in hand, in 
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case life at home became insup- 
portable again later in the cur- 
rency year. An appointment 
was duly made, and on the 
first clear day of the holidays 
we all repaired to the bank to 
sign our travellers’ cheques. 

It took Susan the best part 
of half an hour to print her 
fourteen signatures, by the end 
of which time, it being a Sat- 
urday morning, there were beads 
of perspiration on the manager’s 
brow. 

‘You should have given us 
higher denominations,” 
tested. 

The manager looked aggrieved 
and explained that he thought 
perhaps the children would not 
need all that much at a time. 
He is not without intelligence, 
so he presumably meant that 
it was good for trade, the 
cheques being charged at a 
shilling each. 

* We shall have a happy time 
in the Oberland, signing these 
things all day. Susan may well 
dig her toes in and 
What happens then ? ” 

The manager flushed, and 
said nothing. Crafty old fox. 
I believe as parents we could 
have had all the cheques in 
our Own names, in twenties, 
and saved a couple of pounds 
and a great deal of nonsense. 
Fortunately the children were 
thrilled by the proceedings, and 
it did not seem to oceur to 
them that from then on we 
were in their power. 

But as if to underline this 
point, the very next morning 
Child 1 went down with ‘flu. 
Child 2, who had been ailing 


I pro- 


refuse. 
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most of the term anyway, fol- 
lowed suit. Father followed 
Child 2, and Child 3 succumbed 
two days later. ‘“ Happy Christ- 
mas,’ I murmured weakly, as 
my wife brought me the final 
score. 

Poor, heroic little woman! 
She dealt with all of us and 
continued with her plans almost 
as if she had catered for just 
this eventuality, and when on 
Friday evening I whispered that 
nothing would induce me to 
travel on the Monday she merely 
pursed her lips like a ward 
matron and sent another 8.0.8. 
for the doctor. The two of 
them held a muffled discussion 
outside my room. 

“They can’t possibly stay 
here,’ I overheard. ‘“ The 
painters are coming in. Could 
you get them into a nursing- 
home '—They might follow on 
later.” 

‘Elizabeth could travel all 
right,” replied the doctor, “ but 
he’ll be a lot slower.” There 
was a pause. “TI think I'll try 
him on chloromycetin. Some- 
times it’s very effective.” 

I decided to pull myself to- 
gether. Far better expire in 
the Alps than in an English 
nursing-home. 

“Perhaps I could manage 
Tuesday morning,’ I faltered, 
when they reappeared. ‘ Cut 
the hotel on Monday night and 
drive straight to the airport 
early.” 

There was an exchange of 
glances, and the faintest of 
smiles on the lady’s face. Evid- 
ently I had been framed. 

“ But I still think it would 
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be far better to call the whole 
thing off,” I groaned. 
** Nonsense,” said the lady. 


We had a jolly Christmas. 
Two of us in bed, two still 
very weak, and even our little 
Napoleon beginning to flag. I 
was at my lowest ebb, and as 
I lay there racked with aches 
and pains and smothered in 
seasonal débris, my only food 
four enormous pills every four 
hours, I consoled myself with 
the knowledge that the end 
must be very near. The thought 
of the journey was just a 
ghastly recurrent nightmare. 

But we're tough, mighty 
tough, in the south. Sunday 
showed a decided improvement, 
and on Monday somehow we 
were all crawling about except 
Child 2, who lay like a ravelled 
dish-cloth, refusing all aid. 

“She can’t go,’ I protested. 
“It would be madness to risk 
it.” 

“Rubbish!” said my wife, 
with a crazy little laugh. ‘ She 
ean get straight out of bed and 
into the car. LTve plenty of 
wool for her chest.” 

I peered at her, trying to 
focus my bloodshot eyes. Per- 
haps she was running a tempera- 
ture, too. We could hardly 
embark on an expedition of 
this sort swathed in Thermogene. 

It transpired that we could. 
We spent that evening tottering 
about like ninepins, packing. 
Every movement was an indivi- 
dual excruciation, and I found 
the effort of visualising even my 
own personal requirements al- 
most beyond my powers. My 
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wife, now looking more than a 
little wild, packed with a sort 
of feverish concentration for 
herself and the three children, 
and we then set about weighing 
the result on the kitchen scales. 
It made me quite dizzy just to 
watch the pointer spin round. 
The scales only registered to 
twenty pounds, so we had to 
work on the assumption that 
twice round meant forty. Per- 
haps if it had not been Boxing 
Day I would have lugged it 
all down to the butcher for his 
opinion. As it was, we just 
had to let the result go at an 
estimated twenty pounds short 
of our allowance of three hun- 
dred. It was a close thing, but 
then it was a terrible amount 
of luggage. 

We struggled out of bed at 
four in the morning, dressed 
almost in silence, loaded the 
car in the pouring rain, carried 
Child 2 down to it, and departed. 
We all felt like nothing on earth. 

Six hours later we were in 
Switzerland, after a journey 
which was positively dull, if one 
excepts the fact that father 
passed out at the wheel on the 
way to the airport and mother 
passed out in the aeroplane. 
The children were fine. Even 
Child 2 showed signs of life 
towards the end. We flew for 
three hours in brilliant sun- 
shine over a thick layer of cloud, 
and the wings never dipped an 
inch until a small boy got at 
the controls. The hostess was 
kindness itself and helped us to 
the lavatory when we looked like 
it and was very free with the 
brandy. The aircraft was warm 
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and reasonably silent except for 
the incessant chatter of a certain 
hungry-looking female who shall 
be nameless, if only because I 
have no passenger list. I hoped, 
perhaps unkindly, that she would 
be overwhelmed by an avalanche 
at a very early stage in her 
holiday. Taken all in all, though, 
one has endured worse in the 
air. It was the train journey 
that brought us to our knees. 

Although our luggage had 
finally proved to be eighty 
pounds under weight, there was 
far too much of it. Thirteen 
pieces altogether, most of them 
inclined to spill their contents 
all round the bahnhofs at awk- 
ward moments. We had five 
bahnhofs to contend with, each 
costing us five franes in porters 
—eight shillings, that is to say. 
I was too ill to try to get 
round this. We would have 
changed yet again, in a sort 
of mechanical trance, had the 
Kemps not arrived to scoop us 
from the train. I felt a tepid 
glow of gratitude towards them 
as they hauled the two younger 
children up the long hill to the 
hotel. Kemp can play the 
organ in his bath if he wishes, 
I vowed. He deserves a medal. 
We puffed and panted up the 
mountain-side, surprised I think 
to find that our breath was 
still warm enough to condense 
in the frozen air. The cold 
stung my eyeballs and invaded 
every gap in my unsuitable 
clothing, and my unsuitable 
shoes squeaked and slithered on 
the close-packed snow. I specu- 
lated dimly whether they would 
bury me where I fell... . 
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Such was the melancholy over- 
ture to our Oberland holiday. 
Tiresome, but true. I unpacked 
the chloromycetin and retired 
to bed with the other invalid. 
We were thus afforded an un- 
rivalled opportunity to reflect 
on our surroundings, while the 
others pressed on with their 
ski-ing. 

A common adjective would 
serve to describe Swiss hotels 
of the ‘family’ category and 
their counterparts in the High- 
lands of Scotland. That is to 
say, rugged. Their pinewood 
floors creak in every board 
and their pinewood furniture is 
tacked together with nails. But 
at least Swiss hotels are warm, 
and their beds, once the duvet 
has been conquered, are pass- 
able. With slowly gathering 
strength I fought with my duvet 
off and on for the next two 
days, lying back during the off 
periods with sagging jaw, star- 
ing through the lace curtains 
at the nice free view. This 
comprised the dark side of an 
immense mountain range down 
which avalanches constantly 
thundered like torrents of dried 
porridge. I began to repent of 
my harsh thoughts towards the 
hungry-looking female. But 
otherwise, by day, the hotel 
was quiet except for the thud- 
ding of brooms and the whine 
of vacuum-cleaners. The din 
only became unbearable early 
and late. There were elephants 
above, and elephants in ski- 
boots can be very unrestful. On 
each side was a bathroom, one 
—our own—with a thin com- 
municating door. Kemp and 
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his wife and his three children 
bathed there incessantly. Below 
yas the kitchen. 

During the third morning I 
cast aside my duvet and made 
good my escape. My compan- 
ion, poor little devil, had to 
stay put, amusing herself as 
best she could cutting up maga- 
zines with my nail-scissors. We 
discovered much later that the 
by-products of this untidy hobby, 
being too much for the vacuum- 
cleaner, were quite simply swept 
into a pile under the bed. A 
nice free way of dealing with 
them, we thought. 

I found my indefatigable lady 
at the ski-school, trying to per- 
suade Child 3 to co-operate. It 
was bitterly cold down there, 
because it happened that in our 
part of the Oberland the sun 
did not emerge until nearly 


noon, while it disappeared behind 
the Blickhorn or the Flickhorn 
or some other blasted horn at 
three-fifteen sharp. Child 3 re- 
acted unfavourably to this. She 


also appeared to dislike her 
skis, and she quite evidently 
loathed her instructress. Our 
eldest daughter, on the other 
hand, was getting on fine, but 
she resented being in the same 
class as the babies. 

“Tt’s no good,’ she com- 
plained. ‘‘ She’s holding us all 
up. You'll have to take her 
yourselves.” 

We unbuckled the dissenter’s 
skis and withdrew her from the 
school. It was a bitter blow. 
Not so much the disgrace of 
expulsion, but the realisation 
of what it would mean. Ski- 
school was to have been our 
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main line of escape from the 
young, much as we loved them. 
I said I thought I had better 
totter back to the hotel. “Ill 
hire my skis on the way,” I 
said, “‘ and perhaps give you a 
hand this afternoon, when I’ve 
had a rest.” 

‘** Don’t worry. 
smiled my wife. But it was a 
twisted smile. I discovered why 
during the course of the after- 
noon. 

Yes, you need something for 
that job, teaching the young to 
ski. It may not be skilled 
work, but it requires sterling 
qualities — indifference to the 
passage of time, imperviousness 
to the cold, and great strength. 
In my enfeebled state I found 
it required a good deal more 
strength than I possessed. We 


I can cope,” 


had two of the Kemp children 
wished on us while their parents 


and the boy went off to try to 
break their necks somewhere. 
This, the wishing, was to become 
quite a habit of theirs. The 
elder girls were able to fend for 
themselves in a clumsy sort of 
way, but the babies—no. They 
refused to do a single thing ex- 
cept slide rather gingerly down- 
hill on their backsides. They 
made no attempt to climb, and 
if lashed with the tongue would 
collapse in the snow and scream. 
The lady was right, they looked 
perfectly sweet, but they were 
no good. I was terribly sorry 
for them, poor little things, but 
had they come out to ski, or 
hadn’t they? Grey with ex- 
haustion we herring-boned up 
the mountain-side, each with a 
child under the arm, the points 
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of its sticks jabbing at our 
insteps and its skis entangled 
in our legs. 

“What did the doctor say ? ” 
I gasped, after the third or 
fourth ascent. ‘ ‘ Take it easy,’ 
he said.—I’m off back to the 
hotel.” 

That was the beginning and 
the ending of the first day, so 
far as I was concerned. The 
Alps were on top. I was sick 
of them. I pulled the duvet 
close under my chin and tried 
not to listen to a toneless render- 
ing of ‘“ Excelsior’? from the 
adjoining bathroom. Kemp had 
had a wonderful day. Kemp, 
I thought, you’ve got it coming 
to you. 

So much for the effects of 
influenza on the planned holi- 
day. So much and no more. 
Whether it was the air, or the 
wonder drug, or whether the 
causes were purely supernatural, 
the whole complexion of things 
suddenly changed for the better. 
That of Child 2 changed more 
slowly than the rest, but she 
was soon demanding books from 
the village at eight franes a 
time and displaying other irritat- 
ing symptoms of convalescence. 
The improvement was not con- 
fined to our health, either. 
Cloven tongues descended upon 
us. 

‘“* Froélich neu jahr,” we greeted 
the chambermaid on the appro- 
priate morning, and for several 
days thereafter until the joke 
palled. ‘‘ Quatre cafés complets 
et un lait froid, bitte.” 

‘“* Merci, madame. Merci, 
monsieur.”’ Poor Louise, she 
never quite grasped what hap- 
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pened to that lait froid. Had 
she been a little more con- 
scientious with her duster she 
might have found it hidden 
away in one or other of the 
accessory cupboards at our bed- 
side, together with all the sur- 
plus butter, sugar and rolls. 
One day perhaps she will tumble 
to this shameful English practice. 

We kept a small solid-fuel 
stove in the children’s room, 
and a kettle for brewing our 
afternoon tea. This saved about 
ten francs a day and is a prac- 
tice much to be recommended, 
provided two small points are 
borne in mind. The solid fuel 
must be reasonably stable, and 
there must be a suitable material 
at hand in which to infuse the 
tea. We managed to cover up 
the traces of the explosion fairly 
successfully, but the taste of 
medicated bandage lingers with 


us yet. We enjoyed those picnic 
teas, but we will do better next 
time. 

Perhaps, who knows, we will 


also ski better. It was aggravat- 
ing to see half the Kemp family 
setting off up the mountain each 
morning, their rucksacks bulg- 
ing with hard-boiled eggs, but 
the other half of their family 
left equally firmly behind them. 
They were nice enough child- 
ren, but heavy. I did not wish 
them orphans, but I could not 
help hoping that both parents 
would break their necks. I had 
my just reward. 

There was a cable railway 
running to the very top of the 
mountain ridge behind the hotel. 
From the top, according to the 
Kemps, there was the finest run 
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in the Oberland, down into the 
valley beyond. Assuming one 
ever reached the valley beyond, 
there was a train up again to 
another point of vantage from 
which one could ski back to 
the hotel. 

“We can’t go on for ever 
fiddling about down here,” I 
said, ‘‘ and it would be a cast- 
iron excuse for unloading the 
children on them for a whole 
day.” 

My wife peered up at our nice 
free view, making a great show 
of craning her neck. Obviously 
it was a choice of two evils, and 
it says much for her spirit and 
not much for the children that 
she chose the mountain. She 
is not at all good at heights. 

‘All right,’ she agreed. ‘‘Any- 
thing once.” 

It was a queer sort of day, 
with a very thin layer of cloud, 
but from the top of the ridge 
we could see most of the rest 
of the Federal Swiss Republic 
bathed in brilliant sunshine, 
an unforgettable view. Away 
below us we could just make 
out our hotel, still in shadow, 
and the nursery slopes beyond, 
where we hoped everyone was 
having fun. Miles down the 
other side was our destination. 
It looked a very considerable 
drop. We carried our skis along 
to the hut and treated our- 
selves to a drink and a cigarette 
before eating our picnic lunch 
at a table on the terrace. 

‘“* Glorious !”’ sighed my wife. 
She removed her dark glasses 
and looked all round her, drink- 
ing in the splendour of the 
snow-clad peaks—and then she 
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took another drink of Pflimli- 
wasser. ‘* But surely it’s ter- 
ribly steep. I thought they said 
it was an easy run?” 

“The Kemps find a lot of 
things easy which we don’t,” 
I said. ‘ Pretty slick customers, 
if you ask me. Try another 
drink.”’ 

We should have got on with 
it, of course, instead of sitting 
there toping. It is not a par- 
ticularly pleasant drink, any- 
way. When at last we embarked 
on our tremulous descent we 
found things very far from easy, 
by our standards. The light 
was difficult, and the snow 
seemed more like an even pall 
of white smoke than the usual 
scenic railway sort of landscape 
with clearly recognisable bumps. 
Our progress was at times pain- 
fully slow and at times painfully 
uncontrolled. Any closer de- 
scription would be sheer Pfliim- 
liwasser. We were tired and 
bruised and angry by the time 
we neared civilisation. The lower 
slopes were icy, and we fell 
hard and often. When eventually 
we blundered on a gasthaus, or 
rasthaus, or what not, the lady 
vanished. 

“Won't be a 
said. 

As she was ten minutes, we 
missed our train. We wasted 
an hour sipping coffee in the 
station restaurant and did not 
regain the top of the pass, by 
means of the next train, until 
well after five. By that time 
it was getting dark, and it was 
already very cold. It was my 
turn to vanish. 

** Absolutely must,’’ I said. 

N2 


minute,’ she 
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I do not suppose the delay 
made all that difference, because 
the light had gone anyway, but 
I am still blamed for it on 
occasions which the lady deems 
appropriate. In the event we 
had to ski the whole way home 
in the dark. If this means 
nothing to the reader, let him 
ask someone who has tried, 
because I personally have no 
wish to relive the experience 
in order to make a good story. 
I will say that I helped the 
lady as much as I could, but in 
the end I was the one to be 
earried in. Things started to 
rush past me, and before I 
could stop them I found myself 
being shovelled up by a chef 
de piste and manhandled back 
to the hotel, the lady keening 
along behind us. I still have 
my arm in a sling. Not broken, 
just wrenched. The sort of 
wrench an indifferent carver 
applies to the wing of a cold 
chicken. 

To give credit to those Kemps, 
they rallied round most nobly 
in our hour of misfortune. The 
children became quite attached 
to them, with the gratifying 
result that Kemp ceased to sing 
in his bath. Yes, it was a sad 
occasion when they had to tear 
themselves away and start lim- 
bering up for the journey home. 
To alleviate their distress we 
handed them the deposit returns 
on the skis and let them loose 
in the shops. As a piece of 
occupational therapy this may 
sound overdone, but it so hap- 
pened that two of their relatives, 
hoping no doubt never to see the 
children again, had been rather 
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lavish with tips before they left 
England. They returned to the 
hotel with a variety of useless 
articles, including a cuckoo- 
clock. Although it was a cheap 
twenty-four-hour model, dangling 
with weights and chains, I won- 
dered uneasily what the Customs 
would make of it. 

Our own shopping was more 
systematic. A number of pres- 
ents had to be found for the 
dear ones at home, while for 
ourselves—well, we stuck to 
bottles. A couple of little bottles 
by Schiaparelli, of Paris; a 
much larger one by Bols, of 
Amsterdam ; and an enormous 
bottle of Kirsch, origin unknown, 
but dirt cheap. When we had 
persuaded the children to sign 
the remainder of their travellers’ 
cheques to meet the hotel bill, 


I was agreeably surprised to 
find that we still had quite a 


favourable balance. So much 
surprised that I went back to 
the bank and took a ticket in 
the Swiss National Lottery. 
Quite a big affair, this, with 
prizes running from a hundred 
thousand frances down to a 
modest five. 

“One of those would come 
in very handy,” I said, “ should 
we ever want to do this again.” 

“Which one?’ asked my 
wife scathingly. She professes 
to disbelieve in pools, sweep- 
stakes, chain letters and many 
other harmless pursuits which 
keep a spark of hope flickering 
in the human breast. 

“« The big one,”’ I said. ‘“‘About 
eight thousand pounds. Never 
be able to get it out of the 
country of course, but you could 
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buy the devil of a lot of cuckoo- 
clocks fer all that.” 

I put the ticket carefully away 
in my wallet, and it lies before 
me at this moment. 


We planned our journey home 
to a fairly tight schedule, know- 
ing the Swiss railways to be 
unfailingly punctual. We did 
not want a lot of time on our 
hands at the airport, and par- 
ticularly we did not want to 
leave too early in the morning. 
We thought it a justifiable risk 
to avoid tiring the children 
unnecessarily. There were omin- 
ous reports of snow and ice in 
England, but that was a long 
way off. 

‘* Fun if we arrive back to find 
the pipes burst and all the new 
paint ruined,” I said brightly. 

** You’ve been glooming about 
that for the past week,’ said 
my wife. ‘‘ Think of something 
cheerful for a change.” 

I allowed my mind to wander 
between the Kirschwasser and 
the Swiss National Lottery. “I 
wonder what the Customs will 
soak us for that cuckoo-clock,”’ 
I said. 

“Tf you can’t help with the 
packing, go away,” she advised. 

I went down to the nice cosy 
bar to study ways and means 
of defrauding the revenue. 

It was pouring with rain when 
we finally left. This at least 
softened the blow for the child- 
ren, for we had been very lucky 
with the weather until then. 
The farther we descended into 
the valley, the thicker it became. 
It did not look too good for fly- 
ing. However, our train schedule 
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worked out admirably, and we 
reached the airport at four in 
the afternoon, a little breath- 
less but with half an hour to 
spare. A close thing, but worth 
it, we thought. I attracted a 
certain amount of sympathy 
with my wounded shoulder, and 
the Customs waved us through. 
** Any watches ? ’’ they smiled. 

‘** No, no watches,”’ I said. 

** Daddy ! ” hissed Child 1. 

The air hostess was kind too, 
and found us good seats at the 
front end. I always think the 
front end is safer. We taxied 
to the end of the runway almost 
on time, and the pilot ran the 
engines up. The machine rocked 
and shuddered, and the rain 
streaked horizontally past the 
windows. We all sucked des- 
perately at our sweets. 

“In less than three hours 
we'll be back in England,” I 


reassured my family. 
In less than five minutes we 
were back in the airport building. 
“* We are really terribly sorry,” 


the hostess explained. ‘‘ It isn’t 
our fault, but conditions along 
the route are very poor just 
now. Will you please wait here 
until you are called again.” 

We waited three hours, spend- 
ing most of our remaining francs 
on refreshments. At eight 
o’clock a bus took us and our 
baggage back to the town. “ Ac- 
commodation will be found for 
you,” we were told, “and you 
will be called a8 soon as con- 
ditions improve.” 

The immediate requirement, 
really, was for conditions in the 
hotel to improve. There was 
no hot water and no food. 
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We had a late supper in a 
restaurant across the road, and 
then we bundled the children 
into a communal bed, surrounded 
by our thirteen pieces of lug- 
gage. Even Child 1 resented 
this arrangement, although she 
was evading yet another day 
at school. 

At four next morning we were 
given breakfast, a very com- 
mendable piece of work. The 
bus returned us to the airport 
and I prepared to face the 
Customs again. 

“We are terribly sorry,” said 
the airport officials, ‘* but a mis- 
take has been made. All planes 
are grounded for the time being 
owing to the weather. Please 
accept our apologies.” 

We found our beds still faintly 
warm, and crept back into them, 
surrounded once again by our 
thirteen pieces. I thought, as 
the porter threw the last piece 
to the ground, that I heard the 
faintest chuckle from the cuckoo- 
clock. 

At seven we started another 
breakfast, and we were back 
in the airport by eight. “Any 
watches ?”’ asked the Customs 
wearily. 

‘** Look . . .’’ I started to say, 
and then gritted my teeth. After 
all, perhaps it was their duty. 

We struggled across the tar- 
mac in the driving rain and 
clambered back into our aero- 
plane. It smelt like a cab- 
driver’s shelter. A few minutes 
later we were actually airborne, 
and a few minutes after that the 
port engine cut out. 

‘** Fasten your seat belts,” said 
the air hostess, with studied 
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composure. “And put out your 
cigarettes, please.” 

The port wing dipped and we 
fell into a near-vertical dive. 
We straightened up a trifle, and 
then the pilot started kicking 
the rudder about. He did un- 
mentionable things with that 
aircraft, but he did bring us 
down again in one piece. Pale 
and dizzy we struggled back to 
the airport building. 

‘We hope to take off again 
just as soon as the engine defect 
is remedied,” said the air hostess. 
But her tone was flat, as though 
she were reciting a lesson. 

None of us wanted to take 
off again, ever, as she probably 
realised, but after another seven 
hours we were ready to face 
anything. We were developing 


an allergy to our surroundings. 
With no Swiss money left we 


were at a disadvantage, in spite 
of a very good lunch on the 
company. We needed stronger 
stuff than that. 

We took off in the dark and 
headed, we hoped, for England. 
Both engines appeared to be 
functioning correctly, though the 
fellow opposite me, who evid- 
ently had not been able to afford 
sufficient moral support either, 
seemed to have his doubts. I 
wished that he would keep them 
to himself. 

“Do these engines normally 
run red-hot?” he said. ‘ Just 
look at that port engine.” 

I refused to look at it. I 
tried to concentrate on pleasanter 
things including my bottle of 
Kirschwasser, tucked away in 
the baggage compartment under 
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the plane. Good stuff, Kirsch, 
with a lump of sugar... . 

Conditions had not improved 
and most of the passengers 
reacted accordingly. Our poor 
children looked greener than at 
any time since leaving England. 
When at last we ceased flop- 
ping about all over the sky I 
managed to wangle a visit to 
the pilot’s cockpit. I was not 
reassured to find both pilot and 
co-pilot wrestling with the wind- 
screen wipers, which were heavily 
iced-up. I helped them for a 
while with the de-icing pump, 
and asked them nervously how 
things were going. 

“Fine,” grinned the pilot, 
‘“* but heaven knows where they’ll 
put us down. Won’t know till 
London takes over. Visibility 
very poor everywhere . . . may 
have to turn back.” 

I wondered if our beds were 
still warm, and whether our 
second breakfasts were still on 
the table. There was no need 
to wonder, as it turned out, 
because shortly afterwards Lon- 
don took over with a firm hand 
and put us down, about mid- 
night, at Manchester, approxi- 
mately two hundred miles from 
where we had left our car. When 
the first fine frenzy of rage had 
subsided, my next concern was 
a powerful smell of Kirschwasser 
somewhere among our thirteen 
pieces of baggage. 

“Any wines or 
asked the Customs. 

No sensible citizen trifles with 
the English Customs. I assumed 
a serious demeanour. “A bottle 
of gin,” I said. “Two very 


spirits ? ”’ 
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small bottles of scent, and a 
bottle of Kirsch—opened.”’ 

The man sniffed the air with 
an expression of faint distaste. 
“T ll let it go,’ he said, as 
if dismissing me on probation. 
‘“* Strictly speaking it’s over your 
allowance, opened or not.’ He 
gave me a hostile glance. ‘ Any 
clocks, watches, cameras ?— 
No?” He produced his chalk 
and scribbled thirteen times. 

“ Daddy!” hissed a_ child 
behind me. 


When we reached home sweet 
home the next afternoon, blear- 
eyed and cross, I found that 
it had been a hollow victory 
after all. I do not know how 
much zero is required to freeze 
Kirsch, but evidently the upper 
air had fixed mine all right. 
The stuff must have frozen in 
the bottle and then burst. No 
doubt it was principally wasser. 
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It seemed that my dinner-jacket, 
if not ruined, would have an air 
of some distinction about it for 
the remainder of its life—an air 
far stronger than Schiaparelli 
could have achieved at the 
price. 

The children’s clock, thank 
heavens, was undamaged. I 
often wonder, listening to its 
bronchial cuckoo, whether we 
shall ever be in a position to 
buy them a better one. We 
would have been able to, if I 
had pulled off one of the big 
prizes in that lottery. I received 
the list the other day and found, 
to my surprise, that I had won 
ten francs. 

‘* Splendid,” said my wife. 
“And how will you set about 
spending all that?” 

I thought for a moment, nurs- 
ing my dislocated shoulder. 

‘**T shall buy another bottle of 
Kirschwasser,”’ I said. 





EL CABO 
BY BARNEY 


WHEN I went to Euston House 
to be interviewed as a potential 
member of the R.A.F.V.R. in 
1941, I was fully prepared to 
create as good an impression as 
possible. I tried to answer all 
the conundrums as intelligently 
as I felt the interviewing officers 
would require me to do; but 
to one question I replied almost 
too pertly. It was: ‘‘ Have you 
ever served in any force other 
than the O.T.C. at your school?” 

‘* Certainly I have done that, 
sir,” I said, and I had to acknow- 
ledge to myself that my tone 
did sound a little self-satisfied 
—but, after all, to me this was 
important. 

“Oh!” exclaimed the Chief 
Examining Officer, ‘‘ where and 
when was that ? ” 

It came out pat: ‘ Fourteen 
months’ service in the Argentine 
Army, sir.” 

** Good God!” exclaimed the 
Chief Examining Officer in aston- 
ishment, ‘‘ did you indeed,” and 
added: “with or without boots?” 
Everybody laughed. 

Now, lest that gentleman 
should ever read these words, 
I have to admit with shame 
that my sense of humour failed 
me badly at that moment. I 
was most anxious to get into 
the R.A.F. as a pilot, but I was 
just over age, and it would 
have been an almost unbear- 
able disappointment had I been 
turned down ruthlessly. I make 
this an excuse for being nettled. 


AND THE 


FILM ACTRESS. 
DICKINSON. 


Had things been different, I 
would never have made the 


retort that just seemed to burst 
forth then. 

‘No, sir, not at all,’ I said 
huffily, ‘‘ with boots, and a film 
It was, I 


actress to boot.” 
thought, tit for tat. 

The Chief Examining Officer 
looked at me curiously; the 
others stopped grinning. The 
triptych of rings on his sleeve 
seemed almost to recoil. ‘ Tell 
us more,” said that dignitary. 

“Well, sir,’ I answered, ‘“ el 
cabo was really responsible. If 
it hadn’t been for el cabo I 
wouldn’t have got a soft job 
at G.H.Q. and fourteen months 
in the Argentine Army. And 
if it hadn’t been for that, I 
wouldn’t have met the film 
actress; you see, sir, though 
I served at G.H.Q. in the morn- 
ings, I went to the film studio 
in the afternoons.” 

*“*T don’t know what the devil 
you're talking about,” said the 
Chief Examining Officer with 
candour; ‘“ who is this el cabo? 
—sounds like a night-elub.”’ 

‘* He was the corporal of our 
squad, sir. Drill corporal.” 

‘“* Well, what on earth were 
you doing there to begin with ? 
Boots or no boots.” 

But I was still somewhat 
nettled; for my family has 
been in the Argentine for several 
generations, and I find it diffi- 
cult to look upon this country’s 
armed forces as such a side- 
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splitting joke, particularly as I 
had to serve in one of them. 
Moreover, as I have said, my 
humour was well below par that 
day. “It’s the law of the 
country,” I said, rather shortly, 
‘* if you happen to be born there, 
you serve in the armed forces. 
The Argentine Republic has had 
conscription for ages. It has 
well-equipped Services.” 

“So it would seem,” replied 
the Chief Examining Officer with 
eyes twinkling, while his hench- 
men suppressed their mirth with 
difficulty. “It must be nice 
to be conscripted with film 
actresses too—what ? ” 

I had to smile then. But I 
could pull his leg too. “It 
was the fault of the British 
Army in the first place,” I said 
with what I imagined to be an 
enigmatic expression; ‘“ there’s 
no doubt about that.” 

“Explain yourself,’ said the 
Chief Examining Officer. 

“Well, sir, I suppose you 
know about Sir Home Popham 
and Sir Samuel Auchmuty.” 

“What about ’em ?” 

“A force under the first in- 
vaded the Argentine in 1806, 
and one under the second in 
1807, sir.” 

‘“ Er—ah—yes; that is so,” 
said the Chief Examining Officer, 
glancing round at his supporters, 
who all nodded affirmatively, 
now looking as though they 
were about to scratch on their 
slates like the jury in ‘ Alice.’ 

“Well, sir,’ I continued, 
“both forees were defeated ; 
but when the criollos won, it 
had a magnificent effect on the 
relations between the two 
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nations. The eriollos felt that 
they had accomplished a great 
deed, and therefore the British 
became extremely popular. The 
British Army had paid them 
the supreme compliment of 
invasion, and had had the grace 
to suffer defeat nobly.” 

““T see,” said the Chief Exam- 
ining Officer, “‘ thank you. But 
what has all this to do with el 
cabo and the film actress?” 

I sighed a little. I said: 
“The British are still popular, 
sir, especially in the Argentine 
Army, otherwise there would 
have been no film actress for 
me.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed my in- 
quisitor, his eyes now showing 
enormous interest. He addressed 
the board: “Sounds like a 
story, gentlemen,” he said with 
a smile, ‘“* have we time ? ” 

“To hell with time!” cried 
Alice’s jury in one voice, * get 
cracking, old chap. Tell us all.” 

So I did. 


It took three months to hap- 


pen. Even el cabo realised that 
I would have to endure three 
months’ ‘ square-bashing ’ before 
he could do anything for me. 
“ But,” he said with conviction, 
“after that I'll get you off. I 
would not do this for anyone 
but an inglés. I was born 
on an inglés’s estancia in the 
province of Corrientes. Name 
of Don Pancho Cajén (thus 
his pronunciation, the name 
was Colquhoun)—a fine inglés. 
I will do anything for the 
ingléses. And for you, soldado, 
I will see that after three months 
you do no more drill; then 
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you will not have to sleep in 
the barracks where one can 
become infected with the little 
things that flit about. But 
meanwhile you have to do your 
drill extra well, you understand ? 
Stiff like a pole on parade. Si. 
Stiff! Stiff! Never move an 
eyelid till I say so. And remem- 
ber, when I say ‘ Firme!’ you 
go stiff. Immovable. So!” 
And he demonstrated, looking 
like a_ petrified Tweedledum. 
‘* Moreover,” he continued, after 
relaxing, “if you do well the 
Coronel will be pleased with 
you, and with me; you will 
then go to the Commando as 
clerk. No more horrible drill ; 
though you will do two months’ 
extra for the privilege. And I 
do this because you are an 
inglés, and because all ingléses 
are good gauchos. But remem- 
ber—stiff! Stiff!” 

As a good gaucho it behoved 
me to give el cabo a little back- 
sheesh for his trouble; I could 
not let that gallant company 
down. But I tried to play fair 
with him too, and I did the 
‘ square-bashing ’ to the best of 
my ability. 

There was one other Anglo- 
Argentine in that squad with 
me; Lough was his name, and 
he had recently returned to the 
Argentine after some scholarly 
achievements at Stowe. He was 
the antithesis of military; he 
could not take kindly to soldier- 
ing. Also he had forgotten a 
great deal of his Spanish, and 
could not understand el cabo’s 
words of command any more 
than he could his insinuations. 
** What’s he blathering about ? ” 
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he used to say in an aside to me 
on parade, ‘‘ sounds like Euri- 
pides!’? El cabo, on the other 
hand, finding that Louch (as 
he called him) seemed quite 
impervious to his hints about 
backsheesh, refused to do any- 
thing to ameliorate his ‘ sen- 
tence,’ and was apt to use the 
poor chap as his seapegoat— 
especially at drill. Lough, how- 
ever, was wonderfully good- 
natured; nothing upset him, 
so that el cabo grew to admire 
him too. As he told me one 
day, ‘ Of course, soldado Louch 
is an inglés like you, amigo, 
and therefore a good gaucho, 
though poor. But, por Dios! 
his drill! Ay, ay, ay! Mama 
mia! Stiff, I say, stiff! But 
no, he cannot go stiff ; he droops 
like the weeping-willow. Car- 
amba! what shall I do? He 
will never learn the drill. What 
will the Coronel say? Never 
have I seen an inglés so droopy. 
It grieves me to the heart, 
amigo, for he is an inglés, and 
I love them all. But most. I 
love Don Pancho Cajén, now 
with God,” and the good cabo 
quickly crossed himself, wiping 
away an imaginary tear with 
a thick forefinger. He really 
was a nice little man, I thought 
—but not on parade! Oh, no. 
Then he was the living embodi- 
ment of all martinets, with a 
little of P.C. Wren’s Foreign 
Legion atmosphere thrown in 
for good measure. The _ bar- 
racks was rather like that too, 
and little things certainly did 
flitter about there. Our uniforms, 
however, were strictly teutonic ; 
helmets and all. As for the 
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dril—it came straight out of 
the German Army’s Manual, el 
cabo taking it upon himself to 
see that we performed as he 
imagined that military nation 
did: that is, better than any- 
one else. 

Poor Lough, however, could 
not get the hang of all the 
stamping; and when it came 
to the goose-step he was com- 
pletely nonplussed. El cabo 
would tear his hair with rage 
and mouth imprecations : Lough 
would look apologetic and smile 
sweetly. It was impossible to 
be angry with that man, and 
el cabo would raise his eyes to 
heaven and give in. Soldado 
Lough took it all in excellent 
part ; he was in no way fright- 
ened of el cabo, and he might 
well have been; for that thick 
little man could have inspired 
fear in a Boadicea if so inclined. 

We enjoyed some aspects of 
the drill. One of el cabo’s 
pet delights was making us 
do what are called cuerpo a 
tierra manceuvres. This entailed 
throwing ourselves to _ the 
ground at lightning speed (there 
was gravel on that barrack- 
square !) when he blew shrilly 
on his whistle. ‘‘ CuEzRPO A 
TIERRA!” he would yell in 
blistering voice, pointing to some 
specific part of the square, and 
blowing his whistle much as 
a referee does when spotting a 
particularly horrid foul. We 
would all dash to the spot 
with exceptional schwdrmerei 
and throw ourselves flat on our 
faces. Whereupon el cabo’s 
whistle would once more pierce 
the dusty air, and we would 
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have to do another cuerpo a 
tierra a hundred yards from the 
first. Sometimes this would go 
on for an appreciable time, till 
we had quartered the entire 
parade-ground ; and by the end 
of it many of the unfortunate 
conscripts would perforce be 
quite exhausted. This was the 
moment when the thick little 
corporal really came into his 
own; for now he would make 
us do what he called the salto 
de rana, and this meant going 
down in the double-knees-bend 
attitude and hopping several 
times round the perimeter of 
the parade-ground—like a bunch 
of frogs (hence the name). This 
was a terrible ordeal after so 
much cuerpo a tierra, and many 
of the weak ones would sue- 
cumb. Old Lough and myself, 
however, probably as a result 
of having been better nourished 
in our infancy, were usually 
able to survive, and this would 
always please el cabo greatly. 
“Aha!” he would ery, grin- 
ning like a Cheshire cat through 
our dust-cloud, ‘“‘los Ingléses 
again to the fore! Why 
can’t you other sons of harlots, 
womanisers, fetid carcasses, keep 
up like that? Come on now!” 
and again he would blow on 
his frightful whistle, and _ it 
would be cuerpo a tierra once 
more, possibly two hundred 
yards away. It was purgatory. 
Finally el cabo would make us 
fall in in two ranks, inspect 
us narrowly, and clap anybody 
who was not standing as stiff as 
a ramrod into the calabozo. 
Then there was the arms drill. 
Lough and I had done some 
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of this in the O.T.C., but most 
of the squad did not have the 
remotest idea how to handle a 
rifle. El cabo would become 
speechless with fury and frus- 
tration; his heavy jowls would 
shake with inward turmoil. Then 
it was that old Lough came 
into his own; he had been 
somewhat dense on the parade- 
ground, but he knew his rifle 
drill, so that el cabo had him 
to the front. ‘‘ Now, soldado 
Louch,” he would shout, ‘ show 
these sons of prancing prosti- 
tutes how to do it!” and 
Lough would slope arms, ground 
arms, present arms, and stand 
at ease in O.T.C. fashion, which 
was, of course, quite different 
from the arms drill as laid down 
in the German Army Manual. 
El cabo did not seem to mind. 
“ Muy bien inglés!” he would 
exclaim delightedly, thumping 
Lough on the back, “ you are 
a born infante, that’s what you 
are.” But Lough failing, as 
usual, to understand, would 
smile his sweet smile and ask 
me later why el cabo insisted 
upon calling him an infant. 
After the three months were 
up, there had to be some sort 
of passing-out parade. By this 
time we were quite proficient 
both in cuerpo a tierra and 
salto de rana; and even the 
worst among us knew which 
end of the rifle was dangerous. 
I confess that I was by then 
ready and willing to move on 
from that barrack-room. For 
I had struck the worst regiment 
in the city to begin with; most 
of my companions were dock- 
rats and such-like. I thought, 
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therefore, that two months’ extra 
service would be a small price 
to pay for the privilege of 
becoming a clerk at G.H.Q., 
and being billeted out. I was 
glad of the prospects of a change 
in other ways too, for the meals 
at the barracks were rather 
like the White Queen’s: ‘“‘ Jam 
every other day. Jam tomorrow 
and jam yesterday—but never 
jam today.” But first came 
the passing-out parade; I had 
to do well at that. 

The inspection went splen- 
didly. I am certain that el 
cabo intended to give the C.O., 
together with the other hanging- 
on types of officer who seemed 
always to be with him, a really 
good show. I remember we 
did cuerpo a tierra all over that 
square till our tongues hung out ; 
and leapt, not like young serip- 
tural rams, but like demented 
frogs all over the place. El 
cabo excelled himself on that 
wicked whistle, too. Soldado 
Louch-Lough was called forth, 
giving a masterly display of 
O.T.C. arms drill, until the C.O. 
looked as proverbially pleased 
as Punch, whom he somewhat 
resembled, though in a darker 
sort of way. He praised us 
all. We deserved some praise, 
for we certainly bashed about 
that afternoon; I, for one, was 
covered with bruises, for I had 
been determined to show up. 
I wanted to get away from that 
barracks, and el cabo had told 
me before the parade that he 
could find me a civilian billet 
in a block of flats near G.H.Q. 
And this is where the film 
actress comes in—for in that 
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block of flats lived ‘a cinema 
star, amigo, who I am certain 
will take very kindly to you; 
she loves the ingléses’ — this 
with a painful nudge in the ribs. 
It all depended, however, on 
the goodwill of the C.O., but 
I was pretty fit by that time, 
and I succeeded in catching his 
eye. 

When the drill was over, he 
proceeded to inspect us; he 
came to me and stopped, gazed 
at me with curiosity, walked 
round me once or twice, then 
said: ‘“‘ What is your name, 
soldado ? ” 

I told him. 

“ Ah!” he exclaimed, “as I 
thought. German.” 

** No, mi coronel,” I hastened 
to explain, “ of British descent.” 

“Ah, so? Yes, yes,” he 


replied, and added emphatically, 


“same thing.” Who was I, a 
mere soldado, to argue, so I mut- 
tered something inaudible and 
stood very stiffly to attention. 
“Cabo!” ealled the C.O., 
and my friend hastened for- 
ward; “this man stands well. 
Stiff, so! Very German. That 
is good. I have noticed, too, 
that he throws himself to the 
ground with vigour. In war 
he will thus escape the bullets ; 
he has learnt all that he will 
learn. He has done well.” 
Turning to me, he continued : 
‘El cabo tells me that you 
wish to serve as clerk in the 
Commando; well, it is a privi- 
leged post, but you have learnt 
enough here; you will serve the 
Army better there. I will, 
therefore, recommend you. Well, 
well! English—eh? not Ger- 
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man,” and he passed on to the 
next man, chuckling. 

So I got the job. It was a 
great relief; my duties were 
anything but onerous, and I 
had every afternoon off. I was 
billeted with the sereno of the 
block of flats; this old watch- 
man was a bachelor, so I had 
a very free time indeed. Strange 
to relate, however, at first I 
felt rather homesick for the 
barracks, and went back on 
occasions to visit my friends. 
Lough, having at last discovered 
the propensity of el cabo to a 
little palm greasing, secured 
another office job somewhere, 
but the squad still kept on with 
the O.T.C. arms drill in his 
honour. I saw el cabo often, 
both at the barracks and in 
my Office at G.H.Q. where I 
was a translator. 

One morning, a few weeks 
after I had come to the Com- 
mando, el cabo entered my office, 
sat himself on my desk, and 
asked me about the film actress. 
** Tell me, inglés,’ he said, lean- 
ing his broad palms on my 
blotter and gazing searchingly 
at me, “have you met her 
yet?” His tone was very low. 

“No, mi cabo,’ I replied, 
also in a conspiratorial manner, 
‘“*T have not—yet. The sereno 
tells me that she is nearly 
always at the film studio, and 
that she comes home very late,” 
and then I added, “but I 
should be interested to meet 
her.” 

El cabo slapped both palms to 
his brow in a gesture of agony. 
‘“Interested!’’ he hissed, “‘ mama 
mia!’ he gulped; then he added 
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with icy calm, “‘ She is beautiful, 
hombre. She is rich. She loves 
the ingléses, and (his voice now 
rose to a shriek) you say you 
are interested. But soon you 
shall meet her, and then we 
shall see.” So saying, he walked 
out. I felt that something 
would soon be happening. 

I do not know whether el 
cabo had anything to do with 
it, but afterwards I wondered ; 
for he was a dark horse, and 
it is possible that he may have 
prevailed on the sereno to tamper 
with the lift. Anyway, it was 
because of that that I met her. 
She had got stuck in the lift 
between floors, and did not 
know what was wrong. I 
guessed, and, by dint of much 
shouted instruction up the shaft, 
I was able to make her under- 
stand what to do. I remember 
being surprised at her bad 


Spanish and her American ac- 


cent. Naturally I waited for 
her to descend, so the first view 
I got of her was from the 
wrong end, as it were. 

But when she turned round, 
I can still recall vividly the 
delightful thrill I experienced. 
And when the lift stopped, and 
I gazed into the blue eyes of 
that entrancing girl—well... 
words fail. I came-to fairly 
quickly, crashed the gates open 
for her with exaggerated effici- 
ency, and stood by as she 
floated out. I was rising twenty- 
one then ; I was very susceptible 
to glamour, and, by Jupiter, she 
had it all! Never had I seen 
(or imagined) a more beautiful 
vision. Here is Aphrodite per- 
sonified, I thought. Aloud I 
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said: ‘ Tricky 
spoke in English. 

She replied in American, 
which did not surprise me, for 
was she not a film actress ? 
‘“* Say, that’s kind of you, honey,” 
she said in a low voice, “I 
sure had a feelin’ that I’d kinda 
stick up that durned shaft all 
the durned day, and I guess 
I gotta be at the durned stu- 
di-oh in twenty minutes flat!” 

Trained in the States, I 
thought, and I studied her 
anew. I could see that there 
must be some Scandinavian 
blood in her; nobody with hair 
that colour could be anything 
else. It was exactly like dulce 
de leche, that succulent milk- 
jam all Argentines wolf lavishly, 
and which some _ ex-P.0.W. 
may remember from parcels. 
It was long, this hair, to her 
shoulders, corniced at the ends, 
and it gave her a sort of sunrise- 
in-the-arctic appearance. She 
was wearing a wonderful even- 
ing gown, all ready for the set, 
I imagined, and silver shoes 
that peeped from below the 
easeading skirt in an _ extra- 
ordinarily chaste way. I fell 
there and then. 

“Say!” she exclaimed, the 
blueness of her celestial eyes 
melting into mine, “ ain’t you 
in the Armee ? ” 

“Yes,” I said, “ I’m sweat- 
ing it out on a cushion in the 
Commando.” 

She laughed, tinkling bells in 
the woodland, ‘‘ Sure, I know,”’ 
she said, ‘‘ the sereno told me.” 
(Aha! I thought, el cabo.) 

“Three months in the bar- 
racks was enough for me. The 


lift this.” I 
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extra time at the Commando 
is worth while.” 

“Oh, sure,” she said, “I 
guess I know. Say, kid, hain’t 
ya gotten the afternoons off ? ”’ 
(El cabo again, I thought.) 

** Yeah,” I replied ; it’s strange 
how contagious American is. 

** Say, I gotta idea.” 

“Shoot, sister,’ I said, and 
I am sure that if I had had any 
gum I would have chewed it. 

“They need extras down at 
the stu-di-oh. We're hashin’ 
up a noo high society picture. 
You’d make a fine extra, honey. 
Sure would.” 

My ears pricked 
sounded interesting. 
I said. 

** Waal, it’s like this, see. The 
stu-di-oh needs bi-lingo’d extras. 
You speaka da Spanish ? ” 

“Like a native,’ I replied, 
and grinned. 


up. This 
** Unroll,”’ 


“Waal, see kinda this is it, 


kid; the stu-di-oh is handling 
the first talkie they’ve had, and 
they wanna give it class. You 
got class?” 

“I look quite different out 
of this uniform,” I said. 
“Sure; I guess so. 
brush ’em up tomorrow after- 
noon, and Ill take you along. 
I kinda like you English boys, 
and you sure look cute in your 
Armee uniform. ‘Bye, kid; I 
gotta scram !”’ She suited action 
to her words, as it were, melting 
into a large Cadillac that stood 

outside. 
That was the fell beginning. 
True to her word Olga (for 
that, not surprisingly, was her 
name) took me to the studio 
next afternoon. I had changed 


Waal, 
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into a lounge suit, and her 
first words when she saw me 
standing by the lift were, ‘*‘ My, 
oh my! Ain’t you the class 
itself!’? I was very happy 
about the whole adventure. I 
had always been something of 
a cinema fan ; as a boy, Douglas 
Fairbanks (Senior) had been my 
idolised hero, and I had har- 
boured a soft spot for John 
Barrymore too, whom I believed 
I somewhat resembled. Among 
the ladies I remember that 
Greta Garbo stirred my heart 
(she still does), and Olga had 
built herself up round the Garbo. 
Well, now I was actually going 
to enter into the mystery of the 
films! I tingled at the thought. 
That afternoon Olga was even 
more ravishing than the day 
before, wearing a new gown 
that kept itself up by an extra- 
ordinary miracle. She was very 
friendly, and I seldom remember 
a greater sense of well-being 
than I experienced bowling along 
the beautiful roads of Palermo 
Park, seated next to Olga 
Mihailovitch (I was wrong about 
Seandinavia), in a deep luxury of 
super-sprung upholstery, behind 
an immaculate chauffeur and 
his equally immaculate A.D.C. 
It was even more exciting at 
the film studio. Those were 
the days when film-making was 
still in its infancy in Buenos 
Aires; the company was called 
Lumiton, now famous to the 
four corners, but at that time 
struggling. It was difficult for 
the director, producer, and the 
hoi polloi generally, to collect 
the kind of people they needed 
for their filming—especially that 
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sort of film. So, when I emerged 
from the purring Cadillac along- 
side Olga Mihailovitch (who was 
a great star later, of course), 
and she introduced me to the 
director, a short fat man with 
a baseball cap on his bulbous 
bald cranium, he shot a thick 
forefinger into my midriff and 
panted: ‘“ You wanna job? 
Waal, you gottit!” 

It was as easy as that, and 
I thanked my public school 
for it. 

But they did not want me in 
a lounge suit. No; next time, 
they said, I was to come in a 
white tie and tails. So the 
Cadillac purred away again with 
me inside, alone this time, ac- 
companied by the immaculate 
chauffeur, but no A.D.C. 

‘“*Where’s your amigo, chum?” 
I inquired of the rigid figure 
forrard. 

‘** Stayed behind at the studio, 
Senor,” he replied affably. 

‘“* Likes to see the goings-on, 
I suppose,” I said. 

“Oh, no, Senor ; 
of the extras.” 

The motto of my school is: 
Porta Vacat Culpa. I stifled 
my words and ground down my 
thoughts. I would rise above 
the extras. 

Next day I was avidly wait- 
ing at the lift as before, but 
resplendent this time in a white 
tie and tails. Olga had yet 
another staggering gown that 
seemed to keep aloft by guess 
and by God. I remember it 
was of soft bottle-green velvety 
stuff, and I thought that with 
her creamy-silk hair buttering 
her slightly toasted shoulders 
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she could easily knock spots 
off ’°em all—even the Garbo. 

‘““My, oh my,” she breathed 
as she glided towards the gleam- 
ing Cadillac, “ain’t you the 
class! Gee whizz, you sure look 
just like the Prince of Wales!” 
I did not, but I could not help 
feeling a little flattered. ‘‘ You 
don’t look so dusty yourself, 
Olga,’’ I said with publie-school- 
boy enthusiasm; and added as 
an afterthought, ‘‘ Tell me, how 
the devil do those gowns stay up? 
Two little magnets, I presume.” 

For some obscure reason she 
seemed to think this innocent 
remark extremely funny. ‘ Gee, 
kid,” she chortled, “ you kill 
me. Say, I didn’t know ya 
had it in you. Gee, baby, you’re 
a wow! You'll hit the high- 
lights yet, or I ain’t Olga.” 

“T think it all out every 
morning,’’ I said, ‘‘ while I bash 
the cushion at the Commando.” 

This equally innocent remark 
caused a greater convulsion of 
mirth than the first, so that 
I thought the gown was in 
immediate danger of being shud- 
dered off. The funny part about 
it, too, was that she really 
laughed. ‘‘ You kill me, kid,” 
she reaffirmed, ‘ you’re a wow. 
Youw’re the whole casino. Say, 
you’re kinda cute too,” and 
then she softly slid her million- 
dollar hand into mine. Which 
clown laughs last ? I thought. 

And that is how I became 
her leading man in the Society 
film, which, as I recall vaguely, 
was called ‘The Dagger at 
Dawn.’ 


I remember somebody once 
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said to me: ‘All the world’s 
a stage, old boy, but most of 
us are only stage-hands,’ but 
on this oceasion I really felt that 
I had put a fast one across 
somehow. That same afternoon 
I had a sereen test, but first I 
had to take off my stiff shirt, 
for they said I had to be painted. 
And painted I assuredly was, 
by a member of the hoi polloi, 
with yellowish-brown stuff that, 
when I looked at myself with 
horror in the long mirror, made 
me think of poor Honourable 
little Willy left under the coco- 
nuts by the wicked, gin-swigging 
second heir to the title. 

I was told that I had to recite 
something in front of the evil 
eye of the camera, with the 
pendant microphone hanging like 
a sword of Damocles over my 
yellow head. To recite at any 


time is, for me, a severe trial ; 


but to do so in a stiff shirt 
under those circumstances was 
a far greater trial than ever 
before. I had to do a piece in 
English, and one in Spanish. 
I did my best: ‘‘Guns to the 
left of them! Guns to the 
right of them!” I thundered, 
not remembering the words very 
well and galloping over the dim 
bits; “into the jaws of death; 
into the valley of hell, rode 
the six hundred!” Then I 
chanted the Argentine National 
Anthem, which I did not remem- 
ber very well either. But it 
seemed to go down well enough. 
I got the job, anyway ; perhaps 
the director and hoi  polloi 
thought I was cute too. 

From then on, life in the 
afternoons became something of 
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a whirl. We whirled out to 
the studio, machines whirled at 
us inside it, I whirled inside 
myself as I took Olga in my 
arms and kissed her two feet 
away from the camera, and I 
whirled most of all (in small 
circles) when I had to act some- 
thing. I am no actor—never 
was. Once I had taken the 
part of the Lion in ‘ Androcles’ 
at school, but I do not call that 
acting. Now this terrifying 
business of being peered at from 
short range by an enormous 
piece of recording machinery 
made me feel like a particularly 
revolting bacillus under the 
microscope. Re-take would 
follow re-take. ‘“ Relax, kid! 
Relax!” the baseball - hatted 
director would yell, day after 
day, and Olga would smile 
sweetly at me from two lengths 
of grafted eyelash. The hoi pollo 
looked glum. 

Time passed. The now gradu- 
ally increasing heat of the sum- 
mer sun burned the pavements, 
and my pen-pushing job at the 
Commando was becoming not 
quite so choice as before. It 
was hot in that old building, 
and damp too. The drives out 
to the studio, therefore, became 
a greater joy; it was cooler 
in that great barn of a place. 
However, at this time, several 
technical hitches seemed to 
develop there ; those early talkie 
machines were always going 
wrong. So Olga and myself 
would take advantage of this, 
seeking a little coolness in the 
artificial lake in Palermo Park. 
We would take one of the little 
paddle-boats that were for hire 
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there, and while Olga would lie 
back in a gauze of languor, I 
would work the paddles and gaze 
at her with considerable warmth. 

Those were pleasant after- 
noons. The beautiful park was 
always full of gaily-dressed senor- 
itas in flimsy frocks, escorted 
by dapper gentlemen in Palm 
Beach suits and straw boaters. 
In those days most of the male 
population of Buenos Aires 
sported boaters in summer; it 
would take me right back to 
my school-days (not so long 
ago then), till suddenly I would 
spot a caballero in mourning, 
black boater and all, looking 
like the black sheep of the fold, 
and then the  semi-Parisian 
atmosphere of this sun-drenched 
city of Buenos Aires would 


reclaim me. 
We talked about the film; 


I in a rather self-satisfied way, 
for I was sure now that I was 
doing well. I told Olga as much, 
and I was more pleased than ever 
that I had taken up with this 
film business; I was beginning 
to imagine myself as an actor. 
Stardom loomed close. 

I was rudely shaken, there- 
fore, when on one especially 
hot afternoon, after we had 
paddled about for some time 
and I had talked a good deal 
about my glowing future, Olga 
said as kindly as she could: 
“Say, baby, don’t give me 
that.” 

“What do you mean?” I 
said, with dignity, peering at 
her from below the tilted brim 
of my boater. 

“Ya can’t kid me, son. Your 
acting ain’t so hot. You go take 
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yourself off in front of the 
meeror; take a good look. 
Loosen yourself up, baby. Don’t 
forget, the picture’s gettin’ kinda 
crooshul ; you gotta do better.” 

** What,” I said huffily, ‘ do 
you mean exactly ? ” 

‘Watch yourself in front of 
the meeror, kid. Be _ kinda 
critical of ya head movements ; 
watch the expression on your 
pan. You gonna be okay, kid. 
Huh! I guess ya ain’t done so 
bad so far; but ya gotta be 
on the beam for that last scene. 
Or the picture’ll flarp.” And 
her voice went right up to its 
top note when she uttered the 
last few words. 

Well, I was determined to 
succeed. If it were a matter 
of practice, I would put in all 
the practice that ever was. I 
would retire to the bathroom 
in the Commando for long periods 
and put in practice there; it 
had a good big looking-glass, 
and if anyone came in I could 
easily pretend to be washing 
my hands. Also it was much 
cooler there. 

But I reckoned without el cabo. 

He barged in on me at the 
very moment when I was prac- 
tising our last scene in front of 
the mirror, with the detachable 
towel-rack as the female repre- 
sentative. I was putting ardour 
into the work, looking as much 
like a combination of Douglas 
Fairbanks and John Barrymore 
as possible, and imagining the 
towel-rack was part Olga and 
part the Garbo. 

*“ Por Dios! inglés,” stam- 
mered el cabo, ‘‘are you af- 
flicted ? ” 
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I stopped dead, and blushed 
crimson; I found it difficult 
to hide the towel-rack. It was 
best to brazen the thing out. 
“Tm practising,” I said boldly ; 
‘““ you see, mi cabo, as you may 
not know this, I must tell you 
that I’m taking part in a film 
—a leading part. It is nearly 
finished, but the last scene needs 
much practice; it is the most 
crucial of all.” 

He gazed at me with solemnity 
for a moment, then he said: 
“ Si, si, I know, soldado. But 
why do you claw the towel- 
rack in front of the mirror?” 

‘“* Well, you see, they tell me 
my love-making is too stiff, 
Pe 

“ Stiff! Ay, ay, mama mia!” 
he cried with sudden agitated 
comprehension, clasping his 
hands to his brow. “I see. 
I understand. It is my fault; 
It is because 


solely my fault. 
of the drill, inglés; you were 


good at the drill—stiff! I said 
you were to be stiff, and you 
were the stiffest of all in the 
squad. That is why el Coronel 
agreed for you to have this 
easy job here; and that is why 
he has called me the best drill 
cabo in the Regimiento. But I, 
too, like the pictures. A film 
actor! A leading part! No, 
no, inglés, we must do some- 
thing about this. Unstiffen you 
—that’s it. But how shall it 
be done. How? How?” 

Once again el cabo had my 
welfare at heart, I thought, and 
I was touched. ‘“ I don’t know,” 
I said lamely. 

** Listen,” said he, coming up 
close and whispering; “I have 
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soon to take a month’s leave. I 
was to go to the estancia of 
el nino Cajén, who inherited it 
from Don Pancho. But I will 
make the sacrifice; I will stay 
in Buenos Aires, and I will 
come with you to the studio 
every afternoon. I will see 
what is wrong. I, el cabo, 
because of my admiration for 
the ingléses, shall take it upon 
myself to unstiffen you—depend 
upon it. The day after to- 
morrow we start!” 

And we did—on either side 
of Olga the beautiful. 

The set we were playing on 
purported to be the promenade 
deck of a luxurious private 
yacht. It was an expensive 
set, and the director was grimly 
determined that the all-impor- 
tant final scene should reach 
perfection. It was the culmin- 
ating love effort of the whole 
affair, and so Mr Baseball Hat 
had decided it would take me 
a month before I could do it 
as he and the hoi polloi wished. 
He was right; the number of 
re-takes was prodigious. I lost 
count. 

On this particular afternoon, 
the first of many that el cabo 
came with us, I had once again 
to go through the scene with 
Olga. Naturally, in the ordinary 
way, I would have been by no 
means averse from kissing Olga 
the beautiful—in private. But 
after I had had to do it innumer- 
able times, with that infernal 
camera about two feet away, 
the whole thing began to pall; 
I began to wonder whether the 
game was indeed worth the 
candle. Moreover, though Olga 
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had continued to slip her million- 
dollar hand into mine, she fought 
shy of any other kind of slip- 
ping, and was as chaste as her 
little shoes. There seemed to 
be a prophylactic air about her, 
as though a haze of Lifebuoy 
soap were striving to penetrate 
the prevailing aura of Chanel 
No. 5. And I was only human. 

That afternoon I was as bad 
as I could be. The director 
and everybody despaired. Poor 
Olga, who was a decent sort, 
could not make it out. 
honey,” she said, ‘ you act like 
I was a ham sandwich. Ain’t 
you gotten no ro-mance in your 
soul ? ” 

Then it was that el cabo stepped 
in. And when I say stepped in, 
I mean just that. He stepped 
right on to the set as though 
he owned it, and whispered 
urgently into my dejected ear. 


“ Say, 


** Come, inglés,” he hissed, ‘ fol- 


low me.” I did so. We went 
outside, leaving the director, hoi 
pollot and Olga gazing after 
us with curiosity and some 
compassion. 

Once outside he took me to 
task. ‘‘ Soldado,” he spluttered, 
lifting his dark eyes to God, 
‘** you were terrible, terrible, ter- 
rible, terrible! Por Dios, hombre, 
have you never been enamoured 
in your life? Ah! I thought 
as much. That is the trouble. 
It is fire you need; fire and 
passion. Passion, passion, pas- 
sion!’’ and he smote the con- 
crete wall each time with his 
broad palm, as though adminis- 
tering punishment to its vestal 
impassiveness. ‘‘ And she is 
beautiful,’ he went on, “so 
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pure, so virginal! Ah, Senor, 
how proud her Mama and her 
Papa must be. And I, I could 
grovel at her little feet. But 
she is flesh and blood, like you 
and me, inglés; yet you clasp 
her as though she were a sausage. 
It is impossible that you should 
treat her thus. It will have 
to change; and I, el cabo, will 
show you how to do it, for I 
am indebted to you inglés, and 
to my old patrén Don Pancho 
Cajon. Never will I forget 
these things. Tonight I will 
go home with you and La 
Olga, and we shall practise this 
thing the whole night through.” 

I protested. ‘‘ But,” I said, 
“how can we practise in the 
sereno’s tiny room? It will 
upset that old man.” 

He gave me a look. ‘‘ Come 
now, inglés,” he said with the 
vestige of a smile, “do not 
make yourself the innocent. We 
will practise in La Olga’s own 
flat, of course. Where else ? 
Come, I will speak to her.” 

He certainly did speak to 
her; for several minutes with- 
out stopping. He also gesticu- 
lated madly, banging his fist, 
spreading his arms wide, and 
turning to the hoi pollot as 
though pleading for the life of 
an aristocrat condemned to the 
guillotine. He was a born actor 
himself, and I noticed the direc- 
tor watching him narrowly ; but 
I kept out of the way, and 
heard no word of what was said. 

When el cabo had finished, 
Olga came up to me with a smile. 
* Jeez, honey,” she exclaimed, 
‘* your boy friend’s sure gotten 
the gab. Says he’s gonna get 
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you some know-how. 
flat’s the place to go. I dunno. 
Momma and Popper always 
warned me; but I guess you’re 
a good kid, huh? You'll pro- 
tect me from all evil—won’t 
you, honey ? ” 

I gulped. “Sure,” I 
“Tl do just that.” 

She slipped her hand into 
mine, winked a lively eye, made 
a clucking noise with her tongue, 
and said with sweet sincerity : 
“Sure, baby; I know you will. 
Well, come on. Let’s get goin’! ” 

We got going in that Cadillac, 
the three of us, with Olga the 
beautiful sitting in the middle. 
And all the way to the flat 
el cabo discoursed in prescient 
tones on how to make love 
properly. To give him his due, 
he made no advances to the 
film actress herself; indeed, I 


Says my 


said, 


had a feeling that, in reality, 
he considered himself much too 


good for the likes of such. 
Perhaps that was just as well. 
He was a live actor. 

El cabo was as good as his 
word; that night we practised 
the scene into the small hours 
of the morning. He had armed 
himself with a kitchen chair, 
and holding this in the way 
lion-tamers do when dealing 
with recalcitrant beasts, he told 
us to imagine it was the camera. 
I do not know what it was; 
perhaps I was reminded of 
Androcles, but anyway, what- 
ever the reason, it had the 
effect of making me forget some 
of my acute self-consciousness ; 
for el cabo made us go through 
the most touching parts of that 
love scene again and again, 
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holding that absurd chair a 
foot away from our heads. And, 
in his down-to-earth sort of 
presence, Olga rather let her- 
self go with me at last, I thought. 
She was probably frightened of 
el cabo; many people were. 

Our private rehearsals went 
on for some time, till el cabo’s 
leave had almost expired. By 
now Olga and I performed quite 
well, I thought. But el cabo 
was still unsatisfied. ‘* No, no, 
inglés,” he would say, “ you 
have improved greatly, I admit ; 
but I am not entirely pleased. 
No, there is still something lack- 
ing,’ and he would shake his 
head and sigh. 

I could have told him in three 
words what was wrong. Olga, 
so far, had treated me like a 
nice boy ; now she was treating 
me differently. The pitcher had 
gone to the well once too often ; 
the calf was lowing to be 
slaughtered. I do not know 
what anyone else would have 
done. I assumed that it was, 
no doubt, because she was 
frightened of an el cabo assault ; 
but whatever the reason, I 
knew that it was having a dis- 
astrous effect upon my suscep- 
tible heart. I found, therefore, 
the love scene I had to act 
with her becoming more and 
more of a trial. It was becom- 
ing too real. 

That was the state of affairs 
on the day the director said 
that he thought I was doing 
well enough to ensure a suec- 
cessful ‘ take.’ With desperate 
nervousness we prepared for the 
task. Everything was ready; 
the hoi pollot on their toes; 
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lights, sound, camera. We were, 
as I have said, supposed to be 
on a promenade deck. Upon 
this deck was a long, low couch ; 
and upon this couch Olga and 
myself lay in an ardent posture. 
A little way off the set there 
was a huge electric fan which 
did the job of cooling us off 
(it was late December) and at 
the same time blew a breeze 
through Olga’s milk-jam hair, 
simulating the sea air of the 
Mediterranean (I think it was the 
Mediterranean) blowing about 
the deck. 

To begin with, I did not have 
to do much. In fact I had 
nothing to do but gaze far out 
to sea and open and shut my 
mouth like a fish in a glass 
bowl. I was supposed to be 
singing; but, since I had no 


voice, some other worthy was 
to do the actual song stuff, 


which would then be grafted on 
to my mouthings. 

This was quite easy, and I 
got through it perfectly well. 
Now, immediately after this, 
Olga had the line: “ Darling, 
I love you,” or words to that 
effect, and at once I was sup- 
posed to go into the concerted 
love action that finished the 
business. Well, just before Olga 
began to speak I unwittingly 
caught sight of el cabo, his dark 
face a mere shadow in the 
gloom beyond the lights; but 
it was enough to see that he 
was gazing at me with some- 
thing very like downright con- 
tempt, and it shook me. It 
shook me badly. I thought I 
was doing well. I had never 
seen him look like that before ; 
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I had thought that he had 
always had a rather high opinion 
of me. I had been a star in the 
drill squad; nobody had done 
better at cuerpo a tierra. The 
C.O. had congratulated both of 
us. I had not let him down; 
but now, it seemed, I was doing 
just that; for he was gazing 
at me with indifference and con- 
tempt, as though I were the 
lowest form of life. I had for- 
gotten that he was a_ born 
actor; had I remembered I 
would, perhaps, have thought 
twice. As it was, it irked me 
to the depths of my being. ‘ All 
right, cabo,’ I said to myself 
desperately, while Olga the 
beautiful began her seductive 
murmuring, ‘ I'll show you, and 
the whole damned lot of you, 
that I can be good at this too!’ 
So, as poor Olga finished her 
piece, lying back with eyes 
closed, her hands delicately 
caressing my yellow cheeks, I 
fairly went into action! 

I admit, now, that my mind 
went blank. I do not know 
what I said or did. I vaguely 
remember Olga’s closed eyes 
suddenly snap open; I vaguely 
recall, too, that I said and did 
quite a lot which I had never 
said or done before, despite all 
that practice. I do remember 
quite well that Olga’s hair now 
looked as though someone had 
turned the fan full on. Perhaps 
someone had. But while the set 
and all whirled round me, like 
the pack of cards in ‘ Alice,’ 
suddenly something went click. 

I saw the director hasten for- 
ward; I realised, then, that 
Olga and myself were on the 
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couch no longer, but on the 
deck. She did not say any- 
thing; she did not even look 
at me. She got up stiffly; she 
smoothed her silky hair with a 
fluttering hand, hitched up her 
gown where it had slipped a 
little, and walked off the set 
like Queen Jane going to the 
scaffold, breathing hard. That 
was the last I saw of her. 
But the director and the hoi 
pollot had a great deal to say. 
The former gripped my hand 
with tears in his eyes, actually 
taking off his baseball hat. 
* You dunnit, boy!’ he cried 
with enormous jubilation, “ you 
hit the jack-pot. It’s a wow. 
It'll be the ecat’s pie-jammers. 
It'll make the picture. Boy, 
this'll rock ’em,’ and much 
more to that effect; while the 
hoi polloi, generally, cheered. 
El cabo was nowhere to be 
seen. Olga, too, had gone. 


Later I discovered from the 
sereno that she had arrived with 
el cabo in a rush; had packed 
hastily, and that they had both 
left giving no destination. I 
asked the director about it, but 
he was vague; purposely, I 
thought. He mentioned some- 
thing about her feeling unwell 
and going to the seaside now 
that the filming was over. I 
did not make too many in- 
quiries ; somehow I was sick of 
the whole business, and suffering 
from reaction. I will say this 
for that Yankee director, he 
paid me very well, though he 
would not give me a straight 
answer about Olga Mihailovitch 
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—till later. And then, suddenly, 
to my surprise, he explained. 
I suppose he was sorry for me. 
“Till tell you, son,” he said 
kindly, “ but don’t be mad at 
me!” 

“Oh, for God’s sake, go on,” 
I said. 

“Waal, son—she 
daughter, ya see, kid.” 
very kind. 

I gasped. Daughter! That 
hair, those eyes, that accent— 
Daughter ! 

“Sure, son. At least, she was 
his niece. He adopted her. Her 
Mom and Popper were killed in a 
chariot race when ‘ Ben Hur’ was 
being filmed in California. They 
was extras—see. Her Popper 
was el cabo’s brother; he emi- 
grated to California years ago, 
son. But the girl stayed on till 
she’d finished a juvenile contract 
with M.G.M. Then she comes out 
to Argentinny to do this picture, 
see. I guess el cabo was backing 
it with all his dough—her’s too, 
I guess. They kinda wanna get 
back to the States, I guess. 
Sure’ll do that too. That’s the 
way it was, kid.” 

“Where do J come in?” I 
said stiffly. 

“Waal, kid, I guess el cabo 
sees you was kinda decent. I 
sure guess they kinda used you, 
son. That’s show business, kid. 
I guess they noo you’d hit the 
jack-pot. The way you drilled 
and all, son... .” 


was his 
He was 


At least one good thing came 


out of that affair. The Chief 
Examining Officer put me down 
for a pilot. 





LAND’S END TO MANSE KUN. 
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THE thing I most look forward 
to doing on retirement is to drive 
from Land’s End to Manse Kun. 
The road, however, belongs to 
the future, and will not be 
completed, perhaps, for another 
fifty years. I shall then be a 
person of some fixed abode. But 
no doubt a simple reincarnation 
about the year 2000 A.D. should 
enable me to make the attempt 
along the lines indicated in this 
up-to-date account of the road 
as I know it. 

The drive I have in mind has 
a certain inherent merit — 
namely, the merit of rounding 
off an episode or an era, of a 
job done thoroughly, like walking 


from London to Brighton, or 


swimming the Channel. But 
even in the year 2000 it will 
still be tough going in parts, and 
the time required unpredictable, 
though the variety of scenery 
—and possibly of experience— 
offered by the swamps, plains, 
foothills, and mountains of this 
half-dream road will make it 
worth while. 

Perhaps I had better say 
at once that Land’s End here 
is Victoria Point, the southern- 
most cape on the Tenasserim 
coast; and that Manse Kun 
on the Hkamti plain is the 
last village—or the last per- 
manent village—in Burma, near 
the sources of the western 
Irrawaddy. 

Victoria Point 


looks across 


KINGDON-WARD. 


the mangrove-fringed estuary of 
the Pakchan River to Siam, four 
miles distant. Beyond Victoria 
Point there is sea for five 
hundred miles till you graze the 
prow of Sumatra; and thence 
the lonely ocean stretches for 
five thousand miles to the edge 
of the Antarctic continent. So 
it is the obvious starting-point. 

Manse Kun, though south of 
Burma’s icy mountains, may be 
regarded as a token name for 
the northern frontier, just as 
John 0’ Groats, though south of 
Dunnet Head, is a token name 
for the northernmost point of 
Scotland. I propose to stop at 
Manse Kun because I am 
realistic. A jeep road from 
Victoria Point to Manse Kun 
is within the limits of human 
endeavour: beyond Manse Kun 
is geographical chaos. 

More than half the 1800-mile 
road exists already. This Great 
North Road by-passes Rangoon, 
whereas the Burma Road neces- 
sarily starts at Rangoon, where 
big ships can unload direct into 
lorries. Thence it runs to Pegu, 
where the two roads become one, 
and the combined road continues 
north as far as the Shweli River 
before another major dichotomy 
appears. At this point the 
Great North Road continues 
north to Bhamo and Myitkyina, 
while the Burma Road strikes 
off to the north-east into China. 

It is this thousand miles 
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of existing motor road, from 
Rangoon to Myitkyina, and on 
beyond the confluence of eastern 
and western Irrawaddy into the 
Kachin State, with which I am 
directly concerned ; for we drove 
more than six hundred miles of 
it as lately as 1953. 


In London my wife and I had 
assumed that when we reached 
Rangoon we should have to fly 
to Myitkyina. Indeed, we had 
been agreeably surprised to learn 
that we could do so, since surely 
there was no other certain means 
of getting there. In this way 
all earthly troubles would be 
avoided. (The agreeableness was 
somewhat discounted by the 
cost.) 

Before the war there was only 
one recognised means of getting 
to Myitkyina, and that was by 
train. It took three days. There 
was a good motor road as far as 
Mandalay, but that was not 
much help. Neither was the 
river, since one could only get 
as far as Bhamo, and that took 
afortnight. The river route was 
rather a leisurely holiday after 
one’s return from the mountains. 

Things took on a different 
colour when we reached Rangoon 
in the twentieth-century way— 
that is to say, by sea. We soon 
learnt that the stories we had 
heard about the railway were 
not the whole truth; some of 
them might seem to be anything 
but the truth. At least there 
were alternative means of trans- 
port. Which one was the best 
appeared to be largely a matter 
of opinion. 

While waiting in the Customs 
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shed we were introduced to R., 
an English business man who 
was preparing to drive to 
Myitkyina. Hearing that that 
was our destination also, he 
invited us to accompany him 
on what was regarded, in official 
circles at least, as a slightly 
eccentric journey. It sounded 
exciting; but what about our 
ton of expedition baggage ? 

I explained my dilemma to a 
friend. Ought we after all to 
fly? The cost, with all our 
baggage, would be colossal— 
Rs.2200, over £150 in fact. That 
was the worst of it. But we 
would sooner pay £150 and 
get there than not get there 
at all. 

“But why fly?” he asked. 
‘* Why not go by train? Much 
cheaper, and not uncom- 
fortable, they say.”’ 

** Does one go by train in 
Burma nowadays?” I asked 
doubtfully, somewhat surprised. 

“One does,” he said, rather 
pontifically. ‘“ I haven’t myself, 
and wouldn’t. Still, one does. 
It’s quite safe. Slow, of course, 
even compared with the old days. 
Trains only travel by day, so it 
takes about twice as long. Call 
it a week to Myitkyina.” 

** I thought trains were always 
being blown up and all that sort 
of thing,” I said naively. 

“No, not all the time. 
Occasionally, perhaps. More 
often they’re just derailed ; but 
even that’s rare enough now to 
be news. Anyway, they’re soon 
back on the rails again. The 
rebels do try to blow up bridges 
quite often, but they’re as 
quickly repaired.” 


too 
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“So you would advise us to 
go by train ? ” 

“Yes, I think it’s as good 
a way as any, if you’re not 
in a hurry,” he replied non- 
commitally. 


I tried the Agents. 

** You'll have to fly, of course,” 
said the assistant manager. 
What about going by 


“Oh! 
road ? ” 

‘Quite impossible. Why, 
local dacoits and rebel bands 
hold up the buses just outside 
Rangoon and rob the passengers. 
You’d never get to Mandalay. 
Nobody ever knows where the 
road’s breached or blocked, and 
you run full tilt into an ambush. 
Beyond Mandalay there’s no 
road to Myitkyina anyway.” 

“Then you advise going by 
plane ? ” 

“JT do. I wouldn’t think of 
going any other way myself. In 
fact, there isn’t any other way.”’ 


I tried once more, explaining 
our problem of baggage to a 
friend in the Embassy. She was 
a level-headed woman with wide 
knowledge and experience of 
present-day Burma, and would 
certainly know what was best. 
I felt I was becoming one of 
those people who ask advice in 
order not to take it. 

“Why not go by river?” 
she suggested, after some 
thought. 

‘“ Are steamers running?” I 
asked, again surprised. 

“Oh, yes. The I.W.T. is a 
well-run concern. Comfortable 
cabins, good food. I forget how 
long it takes to Mandalay— 
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five or six days perhaps—no, 
that must be coming down 
stream. Probably not less than 
eight or ten going up. Only the 
mail-boats carry a cook though.” 

“Well, we couldn’t go all the 
way by river. Steamers can’t 
go beyond Bhamo.” 

“No, you’d have to fly from 
Mandalay or Bhamo. But why 
not go by river to Katha, and 
then on by rail. Much cheaper.” 

“Do you think it would 
be wise to go by road to 
Mandalay ?” I asked, starting 
a new line of thought. 

She hesitated, then said: “I 
haven’t done it myself, but by 
car, I believe, it would be 
perfectly safe. It’s only obvi- 
ously armoured cars and army 
lorries that get ambushed, not 
private cars.” 

“1m worried about the kit. 
If we go by road, I can’t take 
it with me. Do you think we 
ought to go by train, with it?” 

** Why not go by road, if you 
can arrange that, and put the 
kit on the train? It'll get 
there all right.” 

And when R. told us he could 
take all the personal kit we 
needed on the road and in 
Myitkyina, that in effect is what 
we finally did. It seemed to 
solve every difficulty. In fact, 
if we could get our permits in 
time—we still had to get those 
—R. would wait a day for us. 

He accompanied me on a 
visit to the Chief Minister, to 
ask whether the Government 
would issue us permits to travel 
by the 15th December. For 
the occasion, our friend at the 
Embassy had lent us her car; it 
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bore a CD number plate, which 
enabled us to drive straight in 
through the well-guarded gates 
of the Secretariat, past the 
armed sentries who would other- 
wise have halted and questioned 
us closely, and even perhaps 
searched us. 

When the Chief Minister dis- 
covered the reason for our im- 
portunity, he became cautious. 
Turning to R. he asked why he 
wanted to drive to Mandalay, 
when there were safer, if slower, 
means of travel. 

“T want to call at several 
hospitals on the way,” he replied 
glibly. ‘‘ Pegu, Toungoo, Pyin- 
mana—my firm could supply 
them with any medical stores 
they need.” 

It was a reasonable reply, but 
though the Minister was not 
pleased, neither was he prepared 
to stop a resident of Burma 
he liked, once 


travelling as 
permission to travel at all had 
been granted. 

For my wife and me, however, 
it was quite another matter. 


It was true that malcontent 
bands, rebels and dacoits still 
operated at intervals in the 
country south of Mandalay, and 
the Minister had no intention of 
letting us risk trouble at the 
outset. He kindly gave us to 
understand that our Govern- 
ment passes would be forth- 
coming — conditionally — by a 
certain date; but he was not 
prepared to anticipate matters 
to enable us to travel with R. by 
road. He assumed that we 
would fly in the conventional 
manner, or go by train. 

Bidding us good - bye, he 

fe) 
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reminded me of an _ incident 
before the war when I had 
crashed the frontier into Tibet 
without permission, thereby 
causing considerable inter- 
national correspondence in a 
certain Department. 

“If you do that again,” he 
said slyly, ‘“‘ 1 won’t be respon- 
sible for the consequences this 
time.” The twinkle in his eye 
as he said this deprived the 
remark of any trace of malice ; 
nor, indeed, could one suspect 
anything but goodwill from 
Burma’s Chief Minister. 

Within the next two days R. 
was ready. He had intended to 
start on Monday, but in the 
faint hope that, if we saw the 
Chief Minister again he might 
relent, R. decided to postpone 
his departure till Tuesday. So 
we went once more to the 
Secretariat, and were again 
received by the Minister, with 
all the courtesy and charm 
which the Burmese habitually 
display to their guests. 

He seemed surprised to see R. 

**T thought you were leaving 
yesterday ?”’ he said. 

““T waited a day for Mr and 
Mrs Kingdon-Ward.” 

I again asked him to issue our 
permits so that we might leave 
with R.; but the plea fell on 
deaf ears. The Minister would 
have none of it. He had no 
intention whatever of being 
stampeded into giving us per- 
mits until R. was well out of 
the way. 

“I promised to let you know 
by the seventeenth,” he said. 
‘** That still stands.” 

Then turning to R. he asked 
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him—irrelevantly it would seem 
—how long it would take him 
to reach Mandalay. 

“T can do it in a day if I 
start early,’ R. replied casually, 
anxious to impress the Minister 
with his Grand Prix style of 
driving, and the power of his 
car. 

** Would that include calling at 
hospitals on the way?” asked 
the Minister innocently, with a 
dry smile. He was an extremely 
able and agreeable man, and 
having been a member of the 
I.C.S. before the war, not only 
spoke English perfectly, but 
thoroughly understood English- 
men. The crestfallen R. had no 
ready answer. 

On the 16th December R. 
left, late, taking some of our 
kit with him, as arranged. We 
stayed behind, hoping hourly 
for our permits and putting the 
finishing touches to our affairs ; 
and on the evening of the 17th, 
by which time R. should have 
been in Mandalay (whether or 
not he ealled at hospitals en 
route), the Chief Minister issued 
our permits. 

The following morning, the 
18th, we left Rangoon by what, 
in Burma today, is regarded as 
the normal mode of travel— 
that is to say, by air—although 
the vast majority of citizens 
stil go about their lawful 
occasions by such antiquated 
means of transport as bus, train, 
and river steamer. We had 
committed all our heavy baggage 
to the railway, bound for 
Myitkyina direct. 

R. met us in Mandalay three 
hours later. 
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Thus in the end we and our 
effects travelled by all possible 
routes save one—river steamer, 
and all arrived safely at destina- 
tion. For the first time I 
realised how peaceful Burma 
really was. 

Mandalay is an_ irresistible 
magnet to trippers whose ships 
touch at Rangoon. With the 
speeding up of travel to the 
point where a trip to Mandalay 
and back comes well within a 
twelve-hour schedule, one would 
expect a much larger number 
of visitors to ‘do’ the town, 
were it not that the ‘ Come-to- 
Burma’ promoters have over- 
looked one not unimportant 
detail: Mandalay has not— 
never has had—either an hotel 
or a decent rest-house, at any 
rate, not by Western standards. 
There is simply no place to 
sleep except in the train or on 
the steamboat. 

Mandalay never was a beauti- 
ful town, but it will ever be a 
romantic one by reason of its 
association with the last Kings 
of Burma. The main street was 
bombed to rubble by Japanese 
planes before the British with- 
drawal from Burma in 1942, but 
it has since been rebuilt. The 
mile-square red-brick walls of 
the ‘ Fort,’ with its wide moat 
bridged at the four points of 
the compass, are unforgettable. 
Seen from the outside, one 
would never guess that nothing 
remains standing within. 

But until Mandalay possesses 
some roof under which the 
European foreigner can sleep 
in comfort, overseas visitors are 
likely to be few. Unable to 
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find a bed anywhere except in 
the bazaar, we unashamedly 
threw ourselves on the mercy of 
Mr Nick Govoroff, manager of 
the Mandalay Brewery. He is 
an engaging White Russian (now 
British) and was once a pro- 
fessional singer. From war, 
revolution, and grand opera he 
graduated finally to chemistry 
and the brewing of rum and beer 
in Burma (the two best-known 
products of the brewery). He 
entertained us nobly. 

We were now in the middle of 
Burma’s dry zone, an arid and 
barren chamber in the heart of 
one of the wettest countries in 
the world. In the whole course 
of our long and mythical drive 
from Land’s End we have seen 
nothing like it; nor shall we 
again. Tree growth can hardly 
be said to exist round Mandalay, 
and ever the dust swirls and 
eddies. But irrigation has come 
to the rescue of the cultivator 
and has made this the teeming 
womb of Burma, whence the 
Burmese people have struck out 
in all directions and overthrown 
rival races. 

I had often driven the first 
forty miles to Pegu, nor was it 
very interesting, the country 
being flat. Between there and 
Pyinmana, which is about half- 
way, R. told us he was held up 
only once, by a broken bridge. 
A diversion through paddy-land 
had been prepared, and in some 
trepidation he turned aside and 
was soon bogged down; where- 
upon a gang of inoffensive 
villagers, who had concealed 
themselves in the jungle for 
just that, came to his rescue 
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and hauled out the car, thereby 
earning some rupees. Nothing 
else of consequence occurred, 
and he reached Mandalay on 
the second day in normal time, 
having slept one night on the 
way. 

On the 19th December we 
climbed barefooted to the top of 
Mandalay Hill, where in the 
topmost pagoda we burnt candles 
to the success of the expedition. 

We had decided to go only 
a short distance the first day, 
to Maymyo, for I wanted to 
look at Burma’s only botanical 
garden ; so we made a leisurely 
start on the 20th. 

Seen from Mandalay, the 
western escarpment of the Shan 
Plateau sticks up from the plain 
as the white cliffs of Dover do 
from the Channel. But having 
crossed the dozen miles of 
featureless plain embroiled in 
dust, one seems to drive slap 
into them, and disappear into 
the bowels of the earth. A 
slit, hitherto invisible, gaped 
suddenly like Aladdin’s cave, 
and we began to climb in a 
reversing spiral. 

An ascent of nearly 3000 feet 
brought us to the top, and we 
ran out on to the undulating 
limestone plateau. To rise above 
the dust sea into the clean 
mountain air was like flying 
into the stratosphere above a 
London fog. Looking back, we 
glimpsed an are of the Irra- 
waddy, gleaming dully like a 
pewter bow on the western 
edge of the plain; and the 
surface layer of the sallow dust 
strata was far below us. Up 
here in the stirring air, green 
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was green and blue was blue; 
but when the sun went down, a 
dense humid mist was wrung 
from the atmosphere and by 
nightfall had eaten into our 
bones till we looked back regret- 
fully on the pungent warmth 
and incense of Mandalay. 

We met several cars and a 
few lorries on the way to 
Maymyo, but after the crowded 
streets of Rangoon and Mandalay 
the road seemed empty. 

We left early the next morn- 
ing, in the densest mist I ever 
remember, taking the road north 
for Lashio. We were still on 
the much- publicised Burma 
Road, but if traffic on it yester- 
day had been slight, today it 
was nil. <A petrol-pump was 
reported somewhere on the out- 
skirts of the bazaar, but it was 
difficult to find in the mist, 


and our offside back tyre sighed 
long and deeply as we drew up 


at it. While repairs were being 
done, we went off to the Sunday 
bazaar. The stalls are mostly 
owned by Indians, and some 
hard bargaining was going on. 
My wife shopped brilliantly. 

Presently we were on our way, 
and half an hour later the 
Gokteik Gorge gaped beneath 
us. There followed alternating 
belts of mist and sunshine as we 
dipped and climbed over the 
spurs, till finally we began the 
long descent into the sunless 
gorge. It was like plunging 
into a cold bath. 

The road bridge over the 
Gokteik lacks the dramatic un- 
expectedness of the railway 
bridge a few miles down the 
valley. It is of the. arched 
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girder type, and it spans the 
river less than a hundred feet 
above it. But the railway bridge 
is perched like a row of storks 
on spidery lattice - work legs, 
200 feet high, which in turn 
stand on the roof of a natural 
tunnel through the limestone— 
a bridge upon a bridge—which 
carries the railway 400 feet 
above the river. 

Mile after mile we drove along 
the empty road, across a rolling 
landscape where few trees grow, 
with no water in sight (most 
of it flows in secret places). We 
passed through Hsipaw. A road 
diverged to the right. It was 
the road up which the Japanese 
division had advanced in 1942 
to outflank the British-Indian 
Army in central Burma. Early 
in the afternoon the towering 
Salween divide loomed before 
us, barring the way to China, 
and we drove into Lashio with 
several hours of daylight left, 
prepared to go on, or to stay, as 
circumstances dictated. 

We called on the American 
World Health doctor and his 
wife, who occupied one of a 
row of neat detached villas, all 
alike, and so utterly bijou that 
they might have been put up by 
a contractor in a garden city ; 
and were invited to stay the 
night. 

Lashio, except for the motor 
road, had not changed much in 
the years since I had gone there 
by train, and on into China 
with a mule caravan, to cross 
the Salween ferry at Kunlong. 
At four o'clock it was hot; but 
a sudden chill fell as the shadows 
climbed gradually up the range, 
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the last light lingering for a 
moment on the summit. The 
usual cold-weather mist settled 
down, and we were still wrapped 
in its chill embrace when we 
started next morning on the 
most critical lap of our journey 
north. 

*“ Are there dacoits ?”’ I asked 
Dr Weekes. 

‘* No, but it’s a frontier area, 
and the Burmese Army is in 
occupation. You might need a 
military pass.” 

“We haven’t got one, 
maybe they’ll give us one. For 
heaven’s sake,” I said to R., 
** don’t take the wrong fork and 
go dashing off into Communist 
China.” 

Our destination for the night 
was the American Mission Hos- 
pital at Namkhan. The road 
ran straight as a die for miles, 
white and dusty, across a wide 
Hardly a 


but 


dun-coloured plain. 
tree was in sight, and no other 


“ar; we might have been the 
only people in Burma. On 
either side were low ranges of 
red and white limestone, their 
summits and topmost slopes 
bare and stony. We seemed to 
be bowling along on an unin- 
habited planet. The air was 
spicy now with the tang of the 
hills, where the wind sweeps like 
a scythe over the short turf. 

I remembered this valley. 
Nothing seemed to have altered 
in thirty years, except for the 
Burma Road, now deserted. It 
was April when I had followed 
the mule road, and flowers were 
waving everywhere, including a 
dainty primula with fairy cups. 
Marching at two and a half miles 
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an hour, one could revel in the 
beauty of the scene. 

Now the valley began to 
contract. A chattering brook, 
green pasture like an emerald 
in a dun setting, and a wayside 
farm-house appeared. We halted 
for a cup of tea. A Shan 
muleteer joined us. He un- 
wrapped a piece of silk and drew 
forth a long ivory-handled sword 
in a chased-silver scabbard. 

“How much?” we asked, 
after examining it closely. It 
was a lovely piece of work. 

“A hundred and_ eighty 
rupees.” 

Fourteen pounds. Perhaps it 

yas worth it, but we could not 

afford so much, and though he 
came down by stages to Rs.120, 
and we were sorely tempted to 
buy, we resisted. Afterwards I 
rather regretted I had _ not 
bought it. 

Crossing the range at 5000 feet 
amidst a wealth of wayside 
flowers, we began the long 
winding descent into the Shweli 
valley. I reminded R. that we 
were now nearing the bifurcation 
of the road, one fork—the Burma 
Road — diverging north - east 
following the Shweli valley into 
China, while we continued north- 
westwards towards Bhamo. We 
were fast approaching the 
frontier. 

‘** We'll soon reach the nearest 
point to China,” I said. ‘“ It’s 
only a few miles away now. 
Better prepare for squalls. Of 
course, we’re all right; we've 
got our permits for Myitkyina.”’ 

‘We don’t need permits for 
Myitkyina,” he said. ‘* Anyone 
can go there. You just hop 
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into a plane in Rangoon and 
that’s that.” 

* Don’t kid yourself. This is 
the frontier zone, and it’s a 
military area. If the authorities 
want to run you in—or rather, 
run you owt—they won’t stop 
to look up the rules. Out you'll 
go! I expect there’ll be road- 
blocks ahead.” 

We came down on to the 
narrow plain, and the blue hills 
of China joined the green hills 
of Burma. Rounding a corner, 
we saw a hundred yards ahead 
of us a heavy bamboo - pole 
three feet from the ground, 
barring the road. It was 
pivoted on a _ stout wooden 
pillar, the short end of the lever 
weighted with a heavy rock. A 
guard-hut stood alongside. We 
braked, the horn blaring, and the 
ear came to a halt with the 
As the N.C.O. 
in charge of the barrier came 
towards us, we stared straight 
ahead, like V.I.P.’s very sure of 
themselves; but the gate was 
lifted without question, even as 
the walls of Jericho fell flat at 
the sound of the trumpet, and 
we shot through in a cloud of 
dust. We were elated. Still, we 
could not expect the next one 
to be so easy. 

A mile farther on we came to 
it. Here the road forked. There 
were a number of vehicles, and 
one or two lorries moving down 
the road to the right. We bore 
left, past some parked lorries, 
to a gate like the previous one. 

‘Where to?” asked the 
N.C.O. laconically, putting his 
head through the open window. 
The back of the car was piled 


engine running. 
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high with bedding-rolls and other 
baggage, with my wife squeezed 
into a corner. More luggage was 
lashed to the running-board and 
on the roof; the half-open boot 
bulged. 

‘“* Namkhan,” I said, fumbling 
for my pass; “from Lashio.” 

The N.C.O. looked at our 
passes, then lifted the pole, 
and we streaked through. This 
was the first sign of activity we 
had seen. I hardly dared glance 
at the lorries, but they were, I 
suppose, army transport. And 
now road-blocks came every 
few miles, and we had to be 
alert with our replies, and ready 
with our passes—though the 
sentries rarely did more than 
glance at them. 

There was only one more 
important block, at Namkhan 
itself. Here the gate did not 
rise at the sound of our horn, and 
we braked to a standstill. More 
questioning. The guard seemed 
reluctant to let us through, 
until we said we were bound for 
the hospital. As it stood on the 
high ground immediately above 
the road- block, that was all 
right; but we had to pass 
through the gate in order to 
get there. 

The history of Namkhan after 
the liberation of Burma is per- 
haps too little appreciated. The 
hospital, in the Northern Shan 
State of Hsenwi, was well known 
before the war. When Burma 
was liberated, Dr Seagrave, who 
had trekked out in 1942, re- 
turned down the Hukawng valley 
with General Stilwell, and again 
took up station in his hospital. 
Within two years Burma was an 
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independent sovereign state, 
racked by civil war, and the 
Karens having captured Nam- 
khan, the hospital onee more 
changed hands. 

After the Burmese Army re- 
occupied it, Dr Seagrave was 
maliciously charged with having 
assisted the enemy. He had 
actually served more than a 
year of his sentence in Rangoon 
gaol before the High Court 
reversed the judgment and 
declared his complete innocence. 
It was a sorry business, though 
one can sympathise also with 
the much - harassed Burmese 
Government. 

It was a great experience 
to meet this famous ‘ Burma 
Surgeon,’! whose name will be 
remembered down the ages as 
Livingstone’s is remembered. 
We had supper with him that 
evening, and afterwards he took 


us along to the Shan High School 
to a Christmas party given in the 


playing-field. It was quite in- 
formal, and we watched the 
performances, illuminated by 
several pressure-lamps hung here 
and there on bamboos, muffled 
up in our warmest clothes. The 
senior boys, quiet, efficient, self- 
controlled and entirely natural, 
impressed us very favourably. 
As we walked back to the 
hospital guest-house, the setting 
moon dipped one horn over the 
edge of Burma; a ribbon of 
mist lay along the course of the 
Shweli River, bordering China. 
We rose in darkness for the 
last day’s drive, and the night 
sister brought us hot coffee 
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before we left. Dawn was just 
breaking as we crossed the 
Shweli River bridge. The Shweli 
valley is pure China; one cannot 
help wondering how even this 
lower end of it ever came to be 
part of Burma, except that in 
the carving up of the mutually 
repellent Shan States, Burma 
was given her share. The road 
to China lay up the valley on 
our right, but we continued 
northwards, climbing at once. 

Thus far the road had been 
excellent, but as we left the 
Shweli valley behind us, it 
dwindled to a ribbon, the edge 
often crumbling. Blind corners 
leered at us, and the half 
leafless forest below looked 
forlorn. Though the summit 
was not far distant, we had to 
follow the contours round in- 
numerable bends to reach it, 
and it would have been unwise 
to drive fast. For the road was 
narrow, and overhung a preci- 
pice, and the most strident horn 
on a corner would have sounded 
no louder than the bleating of a 
sheep. 

We reached the top at last, 
and shortly afterwards met a 
lorry coming up. It needed 
some backing and manceuvring 
before we could scrape past. 
Two thousand feet below, the 
spurs flared out to the plain, 
and in the far distance we caught 
sight of the Irrawaddy again. 

The forest had changed its 
style and colour. Crimson 
fountains here and there marked 
the presence of cherry-trees in 
early flower. We had said 


1 Dr Seagrave’s book, describing the retreat from Burma, is so titled. 
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good-bye to the crisp limestone 
plateau with its toast-brown 
turf, and had entered upon the 
endless evergreen forests of North 
Burma. 

So we came down to the river 
plains again, and presently 
reached Bhamo, the last steamer- 
landing on the Irrawaddy. 
Within half a century Bhamo 
has changed from a_ village 
bazaar, whence the mule cara- 
vans jingled down the dusty 
road that led to China, into a 
city with concrete buildings and 
much motor traffic. 

Nine miles out, at the end of 
the tarmac road, we halted at a 
Chinese road-house for our first 
meal of the day, a simple but 
substantial meal of boiled rice, 
chicken and pork with eggs, and 
four kinds of vegetables, that 
will long be remembered. 

Here the road forked again. 
We continued northwards, but 
in spite of its new look, I ought 
to have recognised the right- 
hand fork as the road I had 
followed direct to Yunnan on my 
first journey sO many years ago. 

Another range of hills to cross, 
lower now, with easy gradients ; 
and still we met no _ traffic. 
Round a corner the low hills 
flattened out, and then against 
the flaming sky the high moun- 
tains of North Burma beyond 
Myitkyina showed up, ink blue. 
The last forty miles across the 
plain was rough going, the 
surface of the road being covered 
with loose stones. 

At sunset we reached the bank 
of the Irrawaddy and the ferry, 
five miles below the town. The 
ferry-boat—a raft platform set 
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across two dug-outs with out- 
board motors—had just left, 
and would not be back for half 
an hour. The winter sun set. 
It was a delicious evening, cold 
and clear, and the western sky 
was faintly alight with soft 
colours. A brilliant star was 
rising over China. 

At last the ferry-boat chugged 
its way over to us, and with 
difficulty R. got the car aboard, 
wedged between a lorry and a 
jeep for the last trip of the day. 
Arrived on the west bank, we 
were about to start on the last 
few miles into Myitkyina, when 
a voice hailed us softly out of 
the darkness, and we picked up 
a Kachin chief. On the outskirts 
of the town we were sharply 
challenged by the sentry at a 
road-block. But the Kachin 
put his head out of the window, 
spoke a few words in a low tone 
to the N.C.O. in charge, and the 
last gate flew up. Influence! 


Our heavy kit, which had been 
put on the train in Rangoon the 
day we left, reached Myitkyina 
safely on the thirteenth day, a 
week after we ourselves arrived. 
The next step was to arrange 
transport for the last leg of the 
journey—the 131 miles to Sum- 
prabum. It seemed rather a 
come-down hiring a jeep and 
trailer and three bullock carts 
in the bazaar; but we had no 
choice. Public transport on the 
Sumprabum Road does not exist. 

At Myitkyina the Irrawaddy 
still looks, and is, a big river, 
600 to 800 yards across according 
to the season. Twenty-seven 
miles to the north it splits in 
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half, a western branch and an 
eastern, though both flow from 
the high snow-clad ranges on 
the Tibetan frontier. At the 
rock-choked confluence the two 
streams come roaring out of the 
hills, making up in speed what 
they lack in breadth. The 
eastern branch is the main 
stream, but the cart road follows 
the western valley. 

On the 5th January 1953 
we were on the road again, 
once more plunging into the 
hills; but this time we were 
making our way up the long 
ramp that leads to the high 
plateaux of Central Asia. In 
this direction the nearest plain 
is Siberia, over 2000 miles dis- 
tant. 

Jeep and trailer were piled 
high with luggage, and in the 
jeep were the driver and his 


mate, my wife and myself, and 


our servant (picked up in 
Myitkyina bazaar on New Year’s 
Day). Even for us in the front 
seat it was no luxury travel, 
jeeps not having been designed 
to take three in front. We were 
supposed to have the best driver 
on the road. We soon realised 
that to compensate we must 
have had the worst jeep. There 
is no law in Burma against 
driving old crocks, and as they 
become too decrepit for Rangoon 
or Mandalay, they graduate out- 
yards, to linger out their days 
on the more dangerous hill 
roads. For the first fifteen 
miles we bowled merrily along 
the broad highway at 20 m.p.h. ; 
but before we reached the Con- 
fluence we had dropped to under 
10. Turning up the valley of 


9 
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the western branch, we had to 
slow down, for one or two bridges 
had been washed out by a late 
October flood. 

At ’Nsop Zup, forty miles 
from Myitkyina, we came down 
to the Mali Hka (as the western 
Irrawaddy is called), and for the 
next twelve miles the narrow 
road kept close beside it. By 
4.30 we had covered fifty miles 
and decided to halt for the 
night. There are P.W.D. in- 
spection bungalows every ten or 
twelve miles, where the traveller 
can stay. 

We made a late start on the 
6th. The road now left the 
river, which was not seen again 
for many days. It climbed 
gradually into the western hills, 
which are covered with ever- 
green sub-tropical rain forest. 
Villages are confined to the 
hill-tops ; they are few, small, 
and far apart. We met few 
people on the road, and no 
traffic, which was as well. The 
state of our tyres and the nature 
of the road reduced speed to 
seven miles per hour. Where 
the road was dry, on the sunny 
flank of the range, the surface 
was sandy; but from time to 
time we crossed over to the 
sheltered side, where the sun 
never penetrates; and _ there, 
despite chains on the wheels, 
we sank deep into the ruts. 
Onee, descending a long hill, 
we skidded badly, and were 
only saved from going over the 
brink by our chains and a tree. 
Seated on the outside, I had to 
hold on tight to avoid being 
thrown off. Once, on a bad 
corner, I grasped the hand-brake, 
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and it came straight out of its 
socket, being attached to noth- 
ing. Losing my balance, I 
hastily grabbed at a knob on 
the dashboard, which also came 
away in my hand. It was a 
comic vehicle, always good for 
a laugh. By this time the 
driver was having a fit, while 
his cheery little Indian mate 
almost fell off the jeep with 
laughing. 

We passed strings of bullock 
carts drawn up in the shade. 
Even in the cold weather the 
Indian drivers prefer to travel 
this road by night, though in 
convoys on account of tigers. 
Again we covered only fifty 
miles in the day. When we 
halted, we enjoyed an unin- 
terrupted view westwards over 
tumbled hills to the Kumon 
range, whose peaks soon reach 
11,000 feet. This range forms 
the watershed between the Irra- 
waddy and its largest tributary, 
the Chindwin. Beyond the 
Chindwin rise the mountains 
which divide Burma from Assam. 

We were now only thirty-one 
miles from Sumprabum, most of 
it uphill, and making an early 
start we arrived there before 
noon. The scattered village, 
military police outpost, and 
Government bungalows stand 
on the south-east slope of a long 
ridge, at an altitude of 4000 
feet, more or less; and from 
here we had a fine view to the 
north and east, and saw snow 
for the first time. Look which 
way we would, we saw nothing 
but mountains, range upon range. 
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Here the explorer stands on the 
threshold of the unknown. 


Even as I write these lines, 
I expect a few jeeps are trying 
out the new cart road from 
Sumprabum to Putao and Manse 
Kun, a distance of eighty-two 
miles. There is no need to 
describe it, however; although, 
since I have walked it several 
times (the first time when it 
was still only an elephant and 
coolie path), it would be possible 
to do so in some detail. Up to 
the edge of the Hkamti plain— 
an ancient lake bed—the scenery 
is like that of the country south 
of Sumprabum, with nearer and 
better views of the snowy 
mountains. For the first time 
we see square miles of high reeds, 
whither come many kinds of 
wild-duck on their way north or 
south. We are in Shan country 
again, as you can tell from the 
domed ends of the thatched huts, 
and from the clusters of conical 
pagodas in the paddy - fields. 
The short summer is still hot 
enough to ripen tobacco, maize 
and pummelos ; but a ring wall 
of snow surrounds the basin in 
winter. 

And so at Manse Kun, a few 
miles to the north, under the 
eaves of the Tibet plateau, the 
roof of the world, we reach 
journey’s end. We have driven 
from end to end of Burma, and 
ean go no farther save on foot. 
We must return the way we 
came—or abandon the jeep. But 
I suppose that is what one does 
on reaching John o’ Groats. 





FISHING 


WITH THE 


FAMILY. 


BY SHAWM. 


It started when the atom 
bomb was dropped on Hiroshima 
and a bonfire was lit on Ben 
Cruachan to celebrate VJ Day. 
It all seemed very remote up 
there in the Highland hills 
and curiously unreal. At one 
moment there was a vague 
new fear hanging over the 
world, dimly glimpsed like the 
black outline of the mountain 
towering in the indigo night 


sky, with the reflection of the 
fire thrusting a flaming sword 
across the mirrored loch, and 
there was a silence that could 


be felt. Then a little night 
breeze would spring up, whisper- 
ing in the trees and caressing 
the quiet water, and the illusion, 
if illusion it was, was dispelled. 
The hills lifted their arms in 
peace as of old and the reflec- 
tion of the flames danced on 
the ripples and was bright as 
a jester’s wand. Faintly I 
perceived, as in the ensuing 
silence darkly, that life would 
henceforward be like that, un- 
certain yet gay, circumscribed 
by the unknown but enlivened 
by fun, no longer straightforward 
and easily explainable as it had 
always been. What I did not 
foresee, nor could I have been 
expected to, was that my holi- 
days for several years to come 
would be much after the same 
pattern. 


We had shepherded, encour- 
aged and guarded our family 
through the long years of war, 
and when it was nearly over 
we decided that we could take 
a real holiday to relax us in 
mind and invigorate us in body. 
What could be better, I said, 
than fishing on a loch. We 
could cast a fly if conditions 
served and we could troll if 
they did not or if we simply 
felt lazy. Our family was then 
eight: or rather, I see from 
his day-school report for the 
term before, which states his 
age with commendable precision 
but with a most unscholarly 
treatment of vulgar fractions, 
that he was 8;‘s. At any rate, 
he was old enough to fall in 
with the idea enthusiastically, 
especially since his grandmother 
abroad had sent him a present 
of an American boy’s rod. 

Compared with the dignified 
products of British  tackle- 
makers, that rod was as a 
flashy roadster to a _ royal 
Daimler. <A _ bait-casting rod, 
it came in a cardboard box 
depicting fat, non-European fish, 
the very sight of which to our 
war-starved eyes gave us a dry 
feeling in the mouth and an 
empty feeling in the stomach. 
It had a bait-box, a float of 
some kind, and two strange 
coloured wooden objects tied 
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together by a length of cord. 
We never discovered what these 
last were meant for, unless they 
were distress signals to be hoisted 
when the owner of the rod got 
out of his depth. Nickel-plated 
and with a red-enamelled handle 
and two red rings, the rod itself 
was not without merit both in 
artistry and action. Indeed, it 


soon earned an undying place in 
our memories because it lured to 
its death a half-pound trout. In 
that, it was aided and abetted by 


Just as the perfect summer 
of 1940 had a dream-like quality 
when terrible and tragic things 
were happening in Europe, so 
did the sun blaze down on 
Loch Awe that August of 1945 
when mankind’s madness was 
ending. Day after day almost 
without exception the loch lay 
glassy under a brazen sky and 
the burns fell to a trickle. Fly- 
fishing was out of the question. 
It would not have been at its 
best even had the weather been 
different, because school holi- 
days do not happen in the 
best fishing months. That is 
an unfortunate oversight on the 
part of Providence, which usually 
looks after such things. But 
that August we had no choice 
at all if we wanted to catch 
fish ; we must troll. And since 
the oily convenience of outboard 
motors was still debarred by 
petrol rationing it fell to me 
to do most of the rowing. 
Unrecognised at the time, the 
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the reel, a superlative example 
of mass production in tinplate 
which had the exasperating 
mechanical simplicity of the 
early Model ‘T’ Ford. 

Armed with some pre-war 
tackle, a few post-war minnows, 
and this product of the New 
World which had descended on 
its owner like manna from 
heaven in a toy-denuded realm, 
we went to a London travel 
agency and bought tickets for 
Dalmally. 


pattern of future fishing with 
the family began to _ take 
shape. 

Not that we took our fishing 
either very seriously or very 
strenuously at first. We spent 
almost as much time ashore as 
afloat, revelling in the promised 
relaxation. Jock, our Aberdeen, 
welcomed each landing as an 
agreeable change from sitting 
in the bows of the boat scanning 
the distant hills for signs of 
movement. He enlivened the 
day by prising stones out of 
the ground with his nose and 
rolling them downhill in a most 
gratifying manner so that they 
could be chased with fierce 
noises. When he got one to 
the water he thrust his muzzle 
at it and uttered a triumphant 
final bark which emerged as a 
bursting bubble of air and a 
rumble like distant thunder. 

Afloat, it was we who had 
to enliven the hours when our 
lines stretched out behind us, 
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cutting the mirrored loch and 
carrying at their hidden ends 
the little imitation fish which 
to the real ones watching 
them pass must have seemed 
like ‘mad dogs and Englishmen 
out in the midday sun.’ We 
took to singing ditties, and 
even composed one to match 
the oceasion, a kind of song of 
the vulgar boatmen :— 


Come along, little fishes, come along, 
Come along and take a bite, 
So that we will be all right, 
Come along, little fishes, come along. 


Thus admonished, a few spiny, 
searlet-finned perch took my 
minnow and my wife’s, but 
the trout sulked at the insult. 
Black-faced sheep raised their 
heads from the bracken as we 
passed and looked at us with 
supercilious astonishment : their 
expressions clearly said that we 
must be demented Sassenachs, 
and we were unable to explain 
that we were in fact as good 
Highlanders as they were, only 
we lived away and had also 
been to the war. Not that 
they would have understood if 
we had, so we let it go. 

Once or twice the American 
rod flicked sharply, but it was 
only weed where the sun, hot 
on my back, and the monotonous 
rhythm of the oars had lulled 
me into somnolence so that we 
were in danger of running 
aground in the shallows. Each 
evening our would-be youngest 
fisherman looked more wistfully 
at the seales and marble slab 
on the hotel lawn, where there 
was usually a fish or two, and 
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his longing to put there one of 
his own catching grew greater, 
until it became an ache. Each 
morning he started out with 
renewed hope which waned as 
the torrid day wore on. The 
brightly finished rod began to 
lose its glamour, until the even- 
ing came when he deliberately 
turned his head away from the 
day’s catch and said at dinner 
that he thought we ought to 
explore the moors. But in the 
flush of yet another perfect 
morning he decided to have 
one more try. 

Jock first marked out that 
day as something special. He 
had been doing his usual imita- 
tion of submarine depth-charges 
while we spread out the rug 
and tea-basket under the trees. 
Fresh from this excitement and 
the water, he came rushing for 
a titbit at my wife’s whistle 
and sat down suddenly beside 
her with every sign of great, 
but probably only cupboard 
love. Unfortunately the spot 
he chose was already occupied 
by a new-poured, scalding cup 
of tea. Nothing else but a 
swarm of bees could have en- 
gendered the speed with which 
he took to the deeper woods. 

We were still teasing him, 
calling him a‘ boko-burner’ and 
other foolish endearing names, 
as we trolled homeward through 
the cooling air. Suddenly the 
garish toy rod in my _ son’s 
hands leaped into life, its searlet 
and nickel as incongruous against 
the darkening loch as a maypole 
in November. 

“Daddy!” A.’s 


voice was 
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excited. ‘Is it a fish ? 
Daddy ? ” 

‘Looks like one,” 
“ Take it easy, now.” 

*“ But, Daddy, what do I 
do? Oh! quick, what do I 
do?” 

I tried to calm him. ‘‘ Wind 
in, old chap. The reel, you 
know. Just keep the strain on. 
Mum will land him for you.” 
I shipped the oars. 

Realisation came to him that 
at last he had a fish on, together, 
perhaps, with the thought that 
he must at all costs capture it 
finally before it escaped. Speed 
seemed vital if this moment 
was to be brought to glorious 
fruition. The handles of the 
tinplate reel began to revolve 
at a rate never intended by 
the makers. 

‘Steady, darling,’ said his 
mother. ‘‘ Not so fast. You'll 
tear the hooks out of his mouth.” 
Then to our horror we saw coils 
of line rising on the reel, writhing 
like snakes in a pit, threatening 
to engulf it. Good Lord! He 
was winding owt, not in. Fear 
clutched at me lest he had 
lost his very first fish. 

Calm, sensing that this was 
a crisis for men to handle, my 
wife sat still while I jumped 
the thwarts, rocking the boat 
dangerously. The reel was hope- 
lessly jammed so I began to 
gather in the line by hand. 

* Ts it all right, Daddy ? ” 

I did not answer until I had 
got rid of the slack; then I 
gave him the line to hold. A 
tug answered his question. 

‘* Better let me get him in,” I 
said. ‘* You land him, though. 


Is it, 


I said. 
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Just put the net behind him 
and I’ll drop him back into it.” 
By then, a flickering bar of 
white had begun to show at 
the end of the trace. 

“Daddy! <A trout!” For- 
getting instructions in his ex- 
citement, he scooped it out of 
the water with such force that 
there was a scramble among the 
tangled line in the bilge-water 
which had better be passed 
over. But in the end we had 
it safe. 

I treasure a snapshot taken 
afterwards. Seated in the stern, 
my wife wears a look of under- 
standable motherly pride. Be- 
side her, a small boy is holding 
his first half-pounder, gripping 
it below the tail with a clenched 
fist, gazing down at it. Jock, 
burnt boko forgotten, looks up 
from the floorboards, but whether 
in pride of family achievement 
or in mere carnal appetite I 
cannot say, because his back is 
turned to the camera. It is 
A.’s expression that makes the 
picture. It is compounded of 
the triumph of all the great 
conquerors of history, of the 
exultation of Nimrod, and of 
the enigmatic smile of Mona 
Lisa. 

That evening a single speckled 
trout graced the slab beside 
the scales. A little apart from 
it A. lay on the grass fondling 
Jock’s ears. The distance was 
nicely judged. It was not so 
near as to say blatantly, ‘I 
did it,’ but it was close enough 
for a person of discernment to 
detect the association. Voices 
came up the path from the 
jetty. 
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““No, never touched a thing 
all day. Quite useless—much 
too bright.” 

“ Hullo, though ! Somebody’s 
got one. Nice fish, too.” They 
stopped and examined it. A. 
went on playing with Jock. 

“Yes, in good condition for 
this time of year. I wonder 
who it was?” They passed on. 
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Others came and commented ; 
the gong sounded for dinner 
and passed unnoticed ; the sun 
sank behind the western hills. 
It was not until the pearly light 
began to turn to amethyst that 
the newest life member of the 
company of fishermen rose to 
his feet and came into the 
hotel, his cup of happiness full. 


Ill. 


His mother’s conversion to 
becoming an ardent follower of 
Isaak Walton came later. Up 


in the foothills of the Aberdares, 
west of Nyeri in Kenya, the 
Gura River flows out of the 
forests and into a bright valley 
which lies cupped between blue 
distances under an azure sky. 
Wide-eyed African children guard 


the humped cattle which graze 
the short turf and whose bells 
tinkle in shoulder-high stands 
of maize. It is Kikuyu Reserve 
country where, in the days 
before Mau Mau, a peace that 
passed understanding hung in 
the sunburnt air and one went 
wet-fly fishing for rainbow trout 


IV. 


Now that I have got into 
the throes of writing all this 
down, it is astonishing how 
diverse the associations of fish- 
ing with the family can be. 
For one thing, mention of those 
rainbows from the Gura leads 
me directly on to thinking about 
hats. 

Back home from Kenya with 


among black rocks and gravelled 
shallows. 

G. has @ persuasive way with 
animals, whether they be of the 
human male or other domesti- 
eated kind, or of the genus 
piscis. In the placid valley of 
the Gura, helped by a little 
black-skinned gillie boy who 
could not have been more than 
thirteen, but who wielded the 
landing-net with zest, she stood 
over one pool for ninety minutes 
while I tramped and waded a 
mile or two of water. In that 
time she coerced into unwatery 
graves seven nice-sized trout. 

That, she still says, 
fishing. 


was 


a reputation as a fisher-woman 
firmly established in her mind, 
G. began to affect for our 
outings those hats which in 
these days of dabbling in kitchen 
sinks can best be described as 
pudding - basins. In a more 
genteel and sheltered life they 
were labelled ‘Inverness.’ Not 
that they look in the least 
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like pudding-basins when G. 
wears them: on the contrary, 
they look charming. For she 
spurns the ones advertised in 
the tackle-makers’ catalogues as 
‘protective clothing’ (although 
that is one of her purposes) 
for the very good reason that 
she never does things by halves. 
She believes, in fact, in retain- 
ing undiminished her hold over 
her human males even when 
she is exercising her wiles on 
fish. Accordingly, the hats she 
wears are waterproofed creations 
in plum, or cerise, or of spring- 
and autumn-tinted tweeds. 

I have said hats, plural, 
because when a high wind blows 
she is apt to become suddenly 
allergic to them. The very 
first to be judged suitable was 
acquired only after persistent 
searching and tedious window- 
shopping; and with it and 
other equally notable improve- 
ments to our tackle we revisited 
our former haunts on Loch Awe. 

The smell and splutter of 
outboards had returned while 
we were away and the loch 
was less placid. So was the 
weather: it blew and rained 
most of the time. We thought, 
too, that the sheep were less 
disdainful, but perhaps it was 
that we saw in them a refinement 
of bearing which we had not 
noticed before, an aristocracy, 
compared with the many-hued 
African flocks on the sunlit 
Kinangop plateau. Or perhaps 
it was just that they were 
usually so wet that they could 
hardly look supercilious with 
dignity. 

‘“ Let’s wait until this squall 
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has passed,’ I decided one 
morning. “ Then we’ll run over 
to the lee on the far side— 
where A. caught his first trout, 
remember? It’s about all we 
can do.” Soon, with the motor 
running strongly, we were head- 
ing into the waves diagonally 
across the loch. Kneeling in the 
bows, A. faced and challenged 
the wildness of the weather 
with the physical exultation of 
his thirteen years. G. sat 
huddled in a raincoat amid- 
ships, her back to the wind. 
Right ahead, Ben Cruachan 
dripped in a swirling mantle 
of wet cloud, each foaming 
burn showing clear against the 
sombre background of the lower 
slopes as @ moonbeam in a 
shuttered room. The glitter 
of the victory bonfire was a 
distant memory, and we were 
cold. 

Another sudden gust swept 
down the loch, whipping the 
crests of the waves to spray 
and G.’s new acquisition from 
her head. 

* Yoicks, Mum!” 
“* Hat overboard ! ” 

“Oh! my beautiful hat—can 
anybody save it?” This from 
the owner. 

‘Hold on tight,’ I shouted 
against the wind. ‘ We'll go 
after it.” 

G. needed four hands while 
we turned: two to clutch her 
streaming hair and two to steady 
herself by the heaving gunwales. 
A. would have passed with 
credit in a naval cadet course, 
the way he collected the landing- 
net from the stern and returned 
to hold it at the ready. We 


said A. 
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were nearly round now—ah! 
there it was, a purple spot in 
the turbulent grey, dipping in 
each trough and rising to sight 
on the crests. Better than a 
real pudding-basin, I thought 
irrelevantly, it did float. 

“* Left a bit, Dad,” A. shouted. 
“No, not so much. Starboard 
a shade.” I tried to follow his 
directions, for the bows now hid 
the quarry. 

“ Wizzo, Dad! Bang on! 
A.’s voice streamed down the 
wind as he made a stab with 
the net. “Oh, blast!” <A 
wave slapped the bows and 
jerked the hat out of reach as 
he aimed for it. 

I began to circle again, not 
very happily, because the wind 
was rising. ‘“‘ Try an oar this 
time, A.,”? I said as the boat 
ran down-wind. ‘“ Gives you 
more reach.” <A. raised a hand 
as a sign that he had heard. 

But the force of the waves 

yas increasing, and by the 
time we reached the hat again 
it was submerged, opening and 
closing and pulsing in the wash 
of water like a giant jellyfish. 

“Oh! it’s gone,” said G. 

A. made a valiant attempt 
with the oar but over-did it. 
The handle slipped from his 
grasp and the oar went under 
and rose again, end on, like 
some submarine monster threat- 
ening us from the deeps we 
had dared to disturb. Then it, 
too, floated away. Twenty 


eb) 


A. is now eighteen, and when 
he reads these lines he will 
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minutes later we had recovered 
it and reached the shelter of 
the lee shore. With a sigh of 
relief I throttled back the engine. 
G. looked wet and forlorn with- 
out her hat. 

‘** Never mind, dear,” 
‘* we'll look for another one.” 
A., more eloquently perhaps, 
came back along the boat and 
rested a hand on his mother’s 
shoulder. Smiling up at him, 
she put her minnow over the 
side. With a sudden leap and 
splash a three-pound sea-trout 
took it as it touched the water, 
fell on a tight line, tore the 
hooks from its tender mouth, 
and was gone. To this day G. 
regrets the loss of that fish 
more than her beautiful purple 
hat, which shows what seven 
Kenya rainbow trout can do 
to human vanity. 


I said, 


Other hats have gone the 
way of the first—some lost, 
some recovered. All fishing stops 
while the chase is on. Rods are 
laid down and _landing-nets 
hasten after a new victim which 
glides and bobs and _= spins 
elusively down an eddying river. 
Bespectacled butterfly hunters 
chasing coveted specimens are 
funny enough, but honestly I 
think that the sight of our 
own family, armed and in full 
whoop and cry after a gaily 
coloured pudding-basin cavort- 
ing merrily downstream, must 
beat the band. 


know 
trout 


not 
first 


does 
that 


know—if he 
already—that 
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which he killed under the watch- 
ful eyes of the sunlit Highland 
hills caught him, not he the 
trout. It bound him securely 
for life with lines of silk and 
nylon and terylene and gut: 
it sank hooks into him and 
whipped them well so that he 
must always follow where it 
leads. The bright glitter of 
the American rod will remain 
always in his memory, as it 
will in mine: it was a mile- 
stone of his youth, and it 
prolonged mine. With the pass- 
ing of Christmases and birth- 
days his tackle has improved, 
and with it his skill. We have 
since fished many rivers, lochs 
and burns, and he now casts a 
pretty fly and throws a goodish 
minnow, but always there will 
remain with him a flame of 
red cellulose and nickel, burning 
bright with the gay adventure 
of youth and a promise of the 
unknown, like the bonfire on 
the dark outline of Cruachan 
in the aftermath of war. 

Gone now are the days when 
I marked the passing of holidays 
by the steady output of my 
small tackle, like the index of 
the country’s export trade. Gone 
are the days of frequent replenish- 
ments of casts frayed to useless- 
ness on rocks, of flies flicked off 
or caught in unattainable trees ; 
gone is the delirious occasion 
when our best phantom went 
to the bottom when heaved 
overboard because it was tied 
to the trace but the trace was 
not fixed to the line. Coming, 
instead, are the times when G. 
and I will go alone to our 
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fishing. Our gear will be 
adequate and well prepared and 
we will not go to unsuitable 
places on unsuitable days. I 
have often longed for those 
times. iverything will be 
according to the book. But 
I know that somehow they 
will not seem right. 

I know that we shall miss 
a little gum-booted figure rush- 
ing towards us over the fields 
doing a dervish dance of delight 
and shouting for ‘a priest or 
something, quickly,’ because he 
has landed a fish with his 
hands (having left his net behind) 
and cannot kill it. I know that 
we shall miss those light-hearted 
excursions to the hill burns, 
and we shall miss leaving behind 
in the hotel garden the tin of 
worms we had carefully dug 
because something else distracted 
us. We shall remember the 
day of wild weather when we 
squelched over miles of moor- 
land to a lochan because we 
must fish somewhere: we spent 
the whole day until tea-time 
in a draughty boathouse in 
teeming rain, and when we 
did venture out in the sodden 
boat we could make no progress 
whatever against the gale, much 
less manage a rod and line and 
team of flies: we shall re- 
member our helpless laughter 
afterwards at our helplessness 
then. We shall remember, too, 
the limping miles back, G. 
with a sprained ankle through 
jumping a swollen ditch, wad- 
ing knee-deep, the three of 
us, through streams where no 
streams had been in the morn- 
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ing: we shall remember A. 
supporting his mother while I 
carried the rods, making her 
laugh with his sallies the better 
to bear her pain. 

Sic transit. Yet these 
things do not pass completely. 
We shall be happy in our 
memories, G. and I, while we 
sit by the fire when it is too 
wet to fish, and our thoughts 
will be with the youngest fisher- 
man of the family 
that Loch Awe 
may lead him. 


wherever 
half-pounder 
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Good hunting 
tight lines. 


to him, and 


I am adding this at the last 
moment. We still have at 
least one family fishing holiday 
left, and A. and I have been 
discussing what to give his 
mother for her birthday. We 
think it must be another gay 
pudding-basin hat, this time 
with corks stitched into the 
brim. It will have to be 
specially made, but it will be 
cheaper in the end. 
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WE walked towards the two 
Austers standing on the runway 
of Malacca airfield. 

“Do you like these things ?” 
asked my companion, pointing. 

“No,” I replied. ‘“ But they 
are very useful and I like the 
young men who fly them.” 

“D’you mind putting that in 
writing, sir?” interrupted a 
voice behind. 

I looked round. There was 
Johnnie, the pilot, a young 
captain of the Royal Artillery, 
grinning from ear to ear. 

I am trying to put it in 
writing now. 

Perhaps I had better begin 
by explaining the title. 656 is 
merely the number. I cannot 
say how it originated, for I 
am certain there were never 
655 others, but 656 it is. A.O.P. 
stands for Air Observation Post; 
R.A.F. is well understood by all; 
and L.L. stands for Light 
Liaison, of which more anon. 

Originally these squadrons 
were raised for the exclusive 
purpose of ‘spotting’ for the 
Gunners. They took the place 
of the kite balloons used in 
World War I. Today in Malaya 
they are used for many pur- 
poses; and I have no doubt 
that as time goes on people 
will think of still more things 
for them to do. 

An A.O.P. squadron is a 
strange mixture of khaki and 
blue. It is a Royal Air Force 
Unit. The Commanding Officer 
is a Gunner major. The Ad- 
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jutant is a flight lieutenant, 
R.A.F. The pilots are all Army 
officers and sergeants; and the 
men on the ground are partly 
Army and partly R.A.F. Who 
writes the C.O.’s annual con- 
fidential report I cannot say, 
but I expect the G.O.C. and the 
A.O.C. each have a dig at him. 

The squadron has thirty-one 
aircraft, all Auster Mk. VI. or 
VII. with Gipsy Major engines. 
I am always astonished when I 
look at this engine: it stands 
on its head with the crankshaft 
at the top and the cylinder-heads 
downwards. Before starting it 
the pilot puts his hand through 
a small hole in the engine 
cowling and fiddles with some- 
thing inside. Then he swings 
the propeller twelve times ‘ to 
wind up the elastic.’ After 
that he gets in and presses the 
self-starter, which is reassuringly 
reliable. 

Meanwhile the passenger will 
have mounted and strapped him- 
self in. In Mk. VI. Austers the 
passenger sits behind the pilot 
with his feet among the entrails 
of a wireless set; but in the 
so-called ‘V.I.P. Model’ (or 
Mk. VII.) the pilot and passenger 
sit side by side. 

Today I have put my com- 
panion into the V.I.P. aircraft 
with Johnnie. Another young 
man is flying me. His father 
taught me gun drill at the Shop, 
though this young man was not 
then born. Makes one feel 
singularly old; especially as I 
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find that I learnt to fly a Tiger 
Moth before he could walk. 
However, he seems to fly very 
accurately ; and the sunshine 
and coolness on high, compared 
with the sticky temperature on 
the ground, are exhilarating. 
Having circled the airfield we 
set off, flanking Mount Ophir, 
making for Segamat in North 
Johore. Below are rubber-trees 
and paddy-fields, which I always 
think more reassuring than the 
jungle, where the trees are 200 
feet high. 

This reminds me of an ex- 
citing forced landing perpetrated 
by an Auster pilot a couple 
of years ago. The _ aireraft 
belonged to one of the flights 
whose pilots come from the 
Glider Pilot Regiment. These 
flights are named Light Liaison 
Flights, but they belong to the 
same A.O.P. squadron. Hence 
the L.L. in the title. As the 
reader is probably aware, Glider 
Pilots are themselves seconded 
from other arms of the Service, 
and, if it were not for the 
British genius for distilling the 
best out of everything, the 
organisation might be considered 
too complicated to be good. 

The young officer in question 
was by upbringing an officer of 
the Royal Signals, but he here 
wore a red beret and Army 
flying wings. He was doing a 
reconnaissance over a most in- 
hospitable piece of jungle north 
of a district with the picturesque 
name of Jelebu. Narrow jungle- 
covered valleys and steep ranges 
of hills, also covered in jungle, 
composed the scene below. 

The purpose of his reconnais- 
sance was to seek out a possible 
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place for a helicopter to land. 
A Gurkha patrol was some- 
where in the jungle below; and 
one of their men had fallen and 
injured his ankle, so that he 
could not walk. A _ helicopter 
was needed to take him to 
hospital; but, not being a 
stork, it could not land on the 
tree-tops. <A landing-zone had 
to be found. To the Gurkhas 
on the ground, with a field of 
view amid the trees of about 
ten yards, the task looked 
bleak. However, they had 
modern aids. They rigged up 
their wireless aerial and called 
up the Company H.Q. An 
Auster came over with a 
Gurkhali-speaking officer in the 
passenger seat. As the aircraft 
approached the position of the 
patrol a wisp of pink smoke 
emerged above the tree-tops, 
and the Auster pilot headed 
for it. First he  pin-pointed 
the wisp of smoke on his map 
before it vanished into thin 
air. This in itself is a con- 
siderable feat, and the skill of 
Auster pilots in map-reading 
always fills me with admiration. 
Having done this, he looked 
about for a possible helicopter 
landing-zone. As luck would 
have it, there was a sandy bed 
in the bend of a stream, meander- 
ing along one of the valleys. 
There were no trees on the sand 
and it looked as though a heli- 
copter might land with safety. 
The pilot took a compass bear- 
ing from the pink smoke to the 
sandy bed and located it on 
his map. Having measured the 
distance and checked it by eye 
he was able, through his Gurkhali- 
speaking passenger, to tell the 
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Gurkhas below which way to 
carry their injured comrade. 
He was also able to signal the 
map reference of the landing- 
zone to the helicopter waiting to 
take off in Kuala Lumpur. 

When one considers that all 
this was done while flying an 
aeroplane with one hand, with 
a map in the other; peering 
over the side one minute, look- 
ing at the map the next; and 
yet keeping an eye on the hills, 
while he descended into the 
valley to get a better view; 
when one considers all this as 
part of a day’s work of the 
Auster pilot in Malaya, I con- 
ceive one should raise a meta- 
phorical hat in salute. 

However, at this particular 
moment no one felt like raising 
hats of any kind; for the 
engine began to emit the most 
sinister sounds. 

Down the valley, two or 
three miles away, some paddy- 
fields were visible, being near 
the haunts of man. With a 
spluttering engine and rapidly 
losing height the pilot turned 
towards them. Suddenly, amid 
the paddy-fields he saw an 
army lorry careering along the 
blue ribbon of a tarmac road 
that crossed the wide mouth 
of the valley. Following the 
lorry was a Gunner ‘ quad ’— 
a vehicle towing a field-gun— 
and behind that was another, 
also towing a 25-pounder. A 
troop of artillery, moving in 
convoy, was using the road. 

Often, in times of stress, the 
soldier expresses the sentiment 
immortalised in Lady Butler’s 
picture: ‘The guns! Thank 
God! The guns! ’—or words to 
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that effect. But now such pious 
thoughts never even crossed 
the mind of our young friend. 
He had resolved to land his 
aircraft on the road; and the 
troop of guns that an inscrutable 
Fate had decreed should share 
it with him was very much 
in the way. He made a few 
remarks of a general nature 
concerning the Royal Regiment 
and turned in to land behind 
the convoy on the road. 

A Cockney soldier with a 
refined accent, in the back of 
the rear vehicle, awoke with a 
start. 

“ Chorlie!” he exclaimed, 
hammering on the driver’s cab, 
‘we are bein’ followed.” 

The driver looked round and 
found himself being pursued by 
an aeroplane at a very fast 
pace. With his foot he did 
the right thing. He trod on 
the accelerator. It was his 
eyes that failed him. Instead 
of looking where he was going 
he remained, spellbound, with 
his eyes glued to the trouble 
behind. The lorry lurched and 
dived off the road into the 
rice - fields, while the aircraft 
landed safely. It was the pilot 
and his passenger who had to 
go to the rescue. 

No one was more thankful 
than those who knew roughly 
what was happening but were 
unable to help in any way. 
Sighs of relief were heaved on 
all sides. 


By this time we are approach- 
ing the end of our journey and 
I am able to make my single 
contribution to the flight. I 
wind in the wireless aerial. 
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The young men must smile at 
the various ways that senior 
officers in the back seat display 
their familiarity with flying 
machines. Some talk learnedly 
about flaps, ailerons, bumps and 
cross-currents. Others keep peer- 
ing over the pilot’s shoulder to 
look at the various dials in 
front of him. But not so I. 
I wind in the trailing aerial at 
the end of the flight. That is 
all I can do to help. It is 
like winding in a large fish on 
a deep-sea reel. Click, click, 
click, it goes as you turn the 
handle. I always count the 
turns—I can’t think why—and 
in it comes, till the lead weight 
at the end comes chock-a-block 
with the fairlead through which 
it runs. 

“What would happen if you 
forgot?” I once asked. ‘* Would 
it catch in a tree and somersault 
the aeroplane to the ground ? ” 

“No,” replied the pilot, who, 
I later discovered, had in fact 
done it. ‘* You merely project 
about twenty lead shot like 
bursting shrapnel over the end 
of the airfield. It is not popular.” 


Of course, carting passengers 
about and finding landing-places 
for helicopters are not the only 
things the squadron does in 
Malaya. 

One of the most useful jobs 
is looking for bandit clearings in 
the jungle: gardens, they are 
more than mere clearings. Some 
bandits are barn - door birds, 
living on the _ threshing-floors 
and scavenging from the villages. 
Others are the real jungle-fow], 
living in the deep jungle and 
sallying forth for occasional 
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forays. These keep patches 
of jungle cleared of trees and 
cultivated with vegetables. In 
1952 they used to fell the trees 
indiscriminately, build a pig 
fence round the clearing and 
then cultivate vegetables by 
the intensive methods beloved 
of the Chinese. These would 
show up on an air photograph 
or to the naked eye, flying 
overhead, like a rash on the 
back of a pig. Today they are 
more cunning, growing their 
vegetables under the trees, with 
only a low-grade bandit as 
gardener to tend them. Some- 
times the gardener lives in a 
grass hut nearby. Sometimes 
he visits from afar to weed or 
plant or harvest. Always he 
carries a gun. The A.O.P. 
pilots hunt for these gardens, 
and it is extraordinary how 
sharp-eyed they become. Only 
today I was flying over the 
jungle when the pilot suddenly 
altered course, pointing down as 
he did so. At first I could not 
see what he was pointing at. 
Nor was I any the wiser, in 
spite of good eyesight, till I 
used my field-glasses. Even 
then I should have hesitated 
to pin-point the spot on a map 
with the precision the pilot 
achieved without the slightest 
difficulty. 

Having located the garden, 
there are various ways of attack- 
ing it. Sometimes troops go out 
on foot. If there is a bandit 
camp nearby the R.A.F. may 
go ard bomb it. It is not easy 
to do this; for the bandits 
are not fools; they hop into 
‘cut and cover’ shelters they 
have made against just such an 
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emergency. 
are essential. 
Another use for Austers is 
dropping supplies. The patrol in 
the jungle fires a smoke-candle. 
The pilot flies low overhead and 
pitches out tinned rations as he 
passes. Parachutes are not 
required for this, and it can all 
be arranged very quickly and 
easily. The commodity that 
goes down best (in both senses) 
is cigarettes. They land lightly 
without too much damage. At 
Christmas-time a stuffed Father 
Christmas has been known to 
arrive from an Auster at a 
children’s party in camp, though 
he usually has a parachute. 
Seeds and fishing-hooks have 
been dropped for friendly abo- 
rigines in the back of beyond ; 
and mail and money have been 
dropped into jungle camps 


Speed and accuracy 


occupied by military and police 


forces. On one occasion at 
least a leek was dropped to a 
Welsh officer with the Gurkhas 
on St David’s Day. 
too, was a_ seasonal 
the Gordons’ time. 
Oceasions have been known 
when an Auster pilot has been 
sent to locate an infantry patrol 
that was lost. I remember 
a certain patrol reporting in 
the evening a position in the 
jungle that was dangerously 
close to another. There seemed 
to be some risk of the two 
clashing; and in the jungle 
gloom they might have fired at 
one another as enemies. Both 
were told by wireless to stand 
fast while an Auster went to 
‘fix’ them in the morning. 
One had made a mistake in 
reporting his map _ reference. 


Haggis, 


load in 
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The Colonel fumed with rage. 
It was suggested that the 
subaltern commanding the patrol 
should be reported to his dis- 
tinguished father, who held high 
rank in the Army, but wiser 
counsels prevailed. The Colonel 
sent him a blistering rocket 
over the air. The wireless set 
was almost red-hot when he had 
finished speaking. History does 
not relate what the young man 
thought; but he was a well- 
trained officer and knew his 
signal procedure. 

* Roger. Out,’ was all he 
replied. 

There are times when the 
pilots have a chance to do 
their real job—spotting for the 
guns. I have seen a battery 
shoot, firing at suspected camps, 
on the slope of the same Mount 
Ophir that we have so recently 
flown past. I do not know if 
the shells actually hit a camp ; 
but I know the bandits did not 
like it. Four surrendered within 
a week. I have also seen an 
Auster directing the fire of one 
of Her Majesty’s ships bom- 
barding a jungle in South 
Selangor. I believe the Ad- 
miralty consider this above- 
board ; though what they would 
have said when it got dark and 
the Auster went home I do 
not know. Then the fire of the 
Fleet was directed by a Metro- 
politan policeman on loan to 
Malaya. He had served as a 
Gunnery Officer in the Royal 
Marines during the war, and I 
expect their Lordships turned a 
blind eye to it all. 

Another Auster task is pam- 
phleteering. If you can contrive 
to give the bandits in a par- 
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ticular area a bad time, you 
can sometimes coax them to 
come out and surrender by 
assuring them that they will 
be treated properly. Either 
you shower pamphlets over them 
to tell them so, or you bellow 
at them from an aircraft with 
a loud hailer fitted in it. Austers 
are very useful for both these 
purposes, though it is the R.A.F. 
who fly the Austers with loud 
hailers. I remember sitting in 
the Garrison Church at H.Q., 
Malaya, one Sunday morning 
while one of these Austers was 
jabbering away in Chinese over- 
head. Each time it came round 
to the edge of its cireuit the 
noise almost drowned the padre. 
By the end of the service we 
were all in a comparatively un- 
godly mood. The padre did 
not actually shake his fist at 


it from the pulpit, but I suspect 
it would not have taken much 


to make him. His patience, 
however, was rewarded, for a 
bandit came out to surrender 
next day. If the bandit had 
had any sense of drama he 
would have surrendered to the 
G.O.C. in person; but he was 
a ead and surrendered to a 
coolie on the waterworks. What 
a chance he missed ! 

About the same date I had 
to make a journey in an Auster, 
crossing an area in which 
pamphlets were to be dropped. 
At the request of the pilot I 
shovelled paper out of the 
window all the while as we 
travelled. What I did not 
notice, until too late, was that 
quite half the pamphlets were 
getting stuck to the tail-plane. 
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It was not till we began to 
descend on to the airstrip that 
the pamphlets suddenly became 
detached. The 11th Hussars, 
in whose camp the airstrip is 
situated, received a full dose of 
democratic indoctrination which 
dropped on their parade-ground 
like confetti. 

I mentioned earlier that some 
of the flights were Light Liaison 
flights, whose pilots came from 
the Glider Pilot Regiment. There 
is also one flight living on a 
Royal Naval Air Station— 
H.M.S. Simbang—on Singapore 
island. They work over South 
Johore, but every evening they 
return to their ‘ victuals’ and 
‘mess-decks ’ or to the ‘ Ward- 
room’ and ‘ shore leave.’ They 
have even been inspected by 
the First Lord of the Admiralty. 

The squadron does the most 
monumental flying time. One 
hundred hours a month is not 
unheard of for a pilot. Many 
of the pilots have passed 1,000 
hours, and the squadron knocked 
up an all-time high in September 
1954, when over 2,000 hours 
were flown. If they were empire 
builders they might get the 
squadron turned into a wing, 
with promotion all round. It 
would be well deserved no doubt; 
but it would spoil the whole 
thing. It would fill it up with 
senior officers and the squadron 
would lose its character as a 
Young Man’s Show. 

Now I must end, lest the 
young men’s ears tingle and 
their heads swell. But even 
Johnnie will have to admit 
that he now has it in writing. 

Floreat 656! 
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Jos PLATEAU, in Central 
Nigeria, is a wide, level plain, 
dotted with bare, rocky hills 
which achieve a height of some- 
thing less than 5,000 feet. The 
indigenous tribes are pagans who, 
in spite of the fact that their 
climate can be undeniably cold, 
wear either no clothes at all or, 
at the most, next to nothing. 
Among the eivilising influences 
brought there by the British, 
such as a good club, golf and 
tin- mining, is racing. The 
Nigerian horse does not stand 
very high, fifteen hands is about 
his limit, and the European who 
ever sees a mare is lucky; for 
even in the stables of the 
northern Emirs where one sees 
horse upon horse picketed to 
an upright stake in the centre 
of a circular and spotlessly clean 
oasis of straw, the animals are 
without exception stallions. But 
what the European will see in 
Jos, and probably nowhere else 
in the world, is at least one 
horse-race each year where many 
of the jockeys are stark naked. 
In parenthesis, it seems strange 
that it is in the coldest regions 
of Nigeria and the British 
Cameroons that the original in- 
habitants wear the least clothing, 
whereas the dwellers in the hot 
and humid forests of the south, 
or the hot, dry savannahs of the 
north, wear a great deal. 

Fine Boy was a Yoruba from 
the south-west, a member of a 


race which one does not often 
meet in the capacity of domestic 
servant. Educated to a certain 
standard in @ mission school 
near Ibadan, he had, while 
still a youth of some fifteen or 
sixteen years, been borne coast- 
wards on the tide of unemploy- 
ment to Lagos, the Mecca of so 
many Southern Nigerian young 
men, where the sand of the 
island, contrary to their ex- 
pectations, contains no gold, 


Failing to realise the ambition 
of most similarly educated West 
Africans, a clerkship in a govern- 
ment office, Fine Boy somehow 
drifted into my compound at a 
moment when the post of ‘ small 


boy ’ was vacant. He had never 
before worked in the house of a 
Juropean, but he was hungry. 
His English was adequate, he 
was well set-up, he appeared to 
be cheerful and strong and he 
promised to work hard. He had 
need of his strength and willing- 
ness for hard work, because any 
tasks requiring real toil would 
always be allotted to the ‘ small 
boy’ by his elder fellow-em- 
ployees. Fine Boy’s short life 
had so far really been extremely 
sheltered. He had _ never 
travelled beyond the confines of 
his own tribe, an _ intelligent 
people, most of whom profess 
either Christianity or Islam, and 
are rich in tradition and in the 
cocoa which grows extensively 
in their lands. 
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Fine Boy proved to be as 
good as we had hoped. He 
was also remarkably shrewd, 
# quality which he was not 
beyond turning to his own 
advantage. One afternoon my 
wife heard shrieks of laughter 
from the dining-room, and on 
going to learn the cause, found 
Fine Boy doubled up with mirth, 
and Yssufu, a much older 
northerner acquired by us at 
about the same time, looking 
at him with a bemused expres- 
sion on his heavily searred face. 
Beside them lay a number of 
paper doilies which they were 
separating in readiness for use 
on the plates of ‘small chop’ 
to be handed to the guests at 
the cocktail-party in the evening. 

** What’s the matter?” asked 
my wife. 

“ Ah!” said Yssufu ruefully, 
“dis Fine Boy he savvy too 
moch !” 

“Savvy what?” asked my 
wife, smiling not only at Yssufu’s 
obvious discomfiture, but also 
at Fine Boy’s glee. 

** Ma, I done win fife shilling ! 
laughed Fine Boy. ‘ I no make 
money so easy before! Lookum, 
I go show you!” And he 
picked up a thin pad of un- 
separated paper doilies and gave 
them to Yssufu to examine. 

“How many dey?” he 
asked, giggling in anticipation 
of Yssufu’s reply. The other 
boy scratinised the doilies, blew 
upon their edge, fingered them 
carefully and, in an unsure tone 
of voice, replied. 

** One.” 

** You go bet me one shilling ? ”’ 
asked Fine Boy. 
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“Two shilling, dis time!” 
said Yssufu, suddenly feeling 
that at last he was on to a good 
thing. Fine Boy, to the accom- 
paniment of his own almost 
uncontrollable laughter, took 
over the pad and neatly divided 
it into two. 

‘* Look, Yssufu,’” said my 
wife, coming to the rescue, 
“look, there are still plenty 
here,” and before Yssufu’s un- 
believing eyes she stripped three 
or four more off the pad. ‘‘ Don’t 
you go losing any more of your 
money !”’ 

We knew that most Africans 
are gamblers, but it was an 
eye-opener that this unsophisti- 
cated lad, the product of a 
mission school, should seem such 
a practised hand ! 

The time arrived when I had 
to go north, and we decided to 
take Fine Boy with us as well 
as Audu our head boy. Thanks 
to the courtesy of a senior 
official of the railway, we were 
allowed to have his own private 
coach for the journey. It had 
one compartment combining the 
functions of dining-room and 
sitting-room, another was the 
bedroom, another the kitchen, 
and the fourth made sleeping- 
quarters for the boys. The 
coach was attached to a ‘ fast 
goods,’ and we set off one 
afternoon in the maximum of 
comfort. At one of the wayside 
stations we were shocked to hear 
@ most un-missionlike expletive, 
in English, followed by a howl 
of pain. I hurried along to 
investigate, angered by the 
language yet curious to under- 
stand the wail. Fine Boy sat 
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slumped in a corner, moaning 
to himself in agony, and clutch- 
ing his right hand with his left. 
A little alarmed, I looked over 
to where Audu was cutting 
something up into small pieces. 

“JT done kill dis ting,’ he 
explained, as he severed again 
an already several times severed 
dark horror on the table. ‘‘ Fine 
Boy go for get potatoes from 
dat box and dis ting, I no know 
his name, he bite him. He hurt 
too moch !” 

I looked at the remains of the 
reptile ; I saw the sections of 
what had once been its claws, 
its body, its tail; I saw one 
section which was just a pale 
bag of poison with a little needle 
at its end. I recognised that 
these fragments, when they had 
been assembled and the creature 
was alive, had constituted a 


scorpion, not one of the really 


big fellows, but one of the smaller 
species, though just as venomous 
as their bigger brethren. I 
hurriedly brought our only ano- 
dyne and gave the sufferer two 
tablets. 

‘* Come on now,”’ I encouraged 
him, ‘this fine, fine medicine. 
Let me see you smile now!” 

“No fit for smile,’ sobbed 
Fine Boy. 

“Yes, yes, you fit all right! 
Come on, let me see you make 
big smile.” 

Fine Boy looked up at me, a 
tearful grimace distorting his 
features. 

‘“ That’s no smile,’ I said. 
“Tf you smile, you will feel 
better. All African boys always 
smile!” 

‘**T go smile, sah!” he sobbed 
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mournfully, ‘only you no fit 
for see because smile go for 
inside my face ! ”’ 

While we were having dinner, 
Audu explained. 

“Dat Fine Boy, he good boy 
but he bet too moch! We see dat 
ting dey for inside dat bokkus, 
with all dem potato. I say 
‘Make we go kill um, dis bad 
bad ting!’ But Fine Boy, 
he say he no agree, he say he 
fit for pick um up. He say he 
bet me one shilling, dat ting no 
bite um. I say he be bludy 
fool, dat ting bite all man. He 
say he bet me two shilling. I 
no want him money, but he say 
I fear for bet, I fear for lose 
two shilling. So I say I bet um 
two shilling. He pick up dat 
ting and it bite Fine Boy proper. 
Now he lose two shilling and he 
holler plenty. Dem Yoruba 
people no catch sense ! ” 

I laughed rather heartlessly, 
I fear. I knew that there are 
people in Nigeria who can handle 
these creatures with impunity ; 
indeed I knew a certain soldier 
who took a scorpion in his 
pocket to Burma during the 
war. He lost it in a place called 
Dalet in the Arakan and he 
himself took a Japanese bullet 
through the head a few days 
later at Letmauk. Cause and 
effect ? But anyhow it seemed 
that our youthful Fine Boy had 
no gift in this direction, however 
good he might have been at 
separating table-mats. 

At Kafanchan, a junction just 
below the edge of the Jos 
Plateau, we had to wait for 
about four hours because the 
rest of the train was going 
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south again to Port Hercourt, 
and we were due to be hitched 
on to another going up to Jos. 
Fine Boy, now recovered from 
the scorpion and tiring of looking 
out from the carriage window 
upon an alien countryside, 
decided to venture forth and 
see what lay beyond the station, 
peopled as it was by the station 
fraternity, no different from 
those of all the hundreds of 
stations we had either stopped 
at or passed. From the window 
of the ‘ sitting-room ’ compart- 
ment, whence I was watching 
the francolin in a field of millet 
and regretting that I had left 
my gun in Lagos, I saw Fine 
Boy cross the rails and disappear 
beyond the station. In a few 


minutes he was in sight again, 
running smartly across the lines, 
his features wearing a look of 


acute alarm. He climbed into 
his end of the coach and a 
moment later burst unceremon- 
iously into our compartment, 
where he stood panting from his 
exertions. 

‘““What’s the matter, 
Boy ?”’ asked my wife. 

*“Dese people, Ma!” he 
gasped. ‘‘ Dey no good!” 

“These people, Fine Boy? 
Why not?” 

“Ma, dey no catch clothes! 
very awful people!” 

His eyes dilated in genuine 
horror that any people should so 
far forget themselves as to walk 
the world naked. In spite of 
his sophistication in the matter 
of betting, such immodesty was 
to him a terrible thing. We 
remained in the siding for eight 
hours instead of the scheduled 
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four, but Fine Boy never again 
left the compartment. He would 
not even buy ground-nuts from 
® pagan woman who tried to 
sell him some, although those 
ground-nuts were, in schoolboy 
language, ‘ super’; for they were 
much larger than usual and most 
of the shells held three and some 
even four nuts. No, these were 
‘very awful people,’ and their 
lack of clothing shocked him. 

It so happened that our arrival 
at Jos preceded a race-meeting 
by about two weeks. As I was 
going to spend more than a 
fortnight there, I looked forward 
to those cheerful, informal and 
friendly races. It seemed that 
news of them soon reached Fine 
Boy, no doubt through the 
agency of fellow-countrymen of 
his who were employed in the 
tin- mines, for he began to 
exhibit signs of some sort of 
dementia. He got hold of the 
names of the horses in each race, 
wrote them down in his own 
spelling on separate pieces of 
paper, spread these out before 
him in five separate groups, each 
of which contained the runners 
for a particular race and, squat- 
ting down with them laid out 
in front, sought to divine the 
winners. He became listless 
and his work suffered. He knew 
nothing about form, or handi- 
apping, or the effects of the 
‘going’; he knew nothing 
whatsoever about the horses 
engaged, for he had never heard 
of any of them before we brought 
him to Jos. All he knew was 
that there were to be five races 
and therefore five winners. What 
he had to do was to find out 
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the name of any one of those 
five and he would make a lot of 
money. I was a little surprised 
that he knew money was to be 
made at race-meetings, but Audu 
assured me that Fine Boy never 
missed a bet at the Lagos races. 
Those, he no doubt argued, were 
tricky things, run in the capital 
of the country where only the 
educated people made money. 
But here, on the plateau, where 
the people wore no clothes and 
lived in strange dwellings tucked 
away amid outcrops of rock, he 
was the educated one. He could 
read and write ; he had been to 
school, a mission school where 
they taught you about God and 
the blindness of heathens like 
these bowing down to wood and 
stone. He was not blind, not 
he. He could do better than 
these pagans; better even than 
his own Yorubas who had been 
here so long that their acumen 
was blunted. 

Apparently he found the strain 
too much for him; the problem 
in this unfamiliar land was 
insoluble without outside assist- 
ance. Did Master know which 
horses were going to win? Un- 
fortunately Master did not ; for 
even he had no means by which 
to elucidate such important 
events of the future. 

‘“*Make Massa write letter to 
juju-man,” Fine Boy suggested. 
I disclaimed any acquaintance 
with juju- men and doubted 
whether a local member of that 
cult would be able to read a letter 
even if he got one. Fine Boy re- 
tired discomfited, but returned to 
the charge some fifteen minutes 
later. 
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‘* Make Massa write letter to 
juju-man in Ijebu Ode,” he 
said. ‘“‘Ijebu juju strong past 
all! Ijebu juju - man savvy 
plenty !”’ 

More than a little interested 
in the idea of writing to the 
juju-man of a sub-tribe of the 
Yoruba, many hundreds of miles 
away to the south, and asking 
him to divine the names of the 
winners of obscure races at Jos, 
a place which he had probably 
never even heard of, I went 
over to a desk and pulled out a 
sheet of writing-paper. 

“ You know his name?” I 
asked, and Fine Boy, though 
not an Ijebu himself, not only 
knew it but was able to spell 
it. Then he seemed to falter. 

‘* Perhaps we no go ask him 
for all dem _ winners,’ he 
suggested. 


“Way ott” .4 


asked, 
wondering whether Fine Boy, 
having gone so far, was now 
getting cold feet. 

“Too moch money,” was his 


reply. ‘‘Juju-man no fit do 
this for nutting. For fife races 
he want plenty money.” 

“What then do you want?” 
I asked. 

“Make you ask him only 
for one race, for number three. 
If he tell we the right horse we 
make plenty money!” 

A little amused that he should 
already be associating me as @ 
fellow-dabbler in black magic, I 
scanned the list of races and 
runners which I had already 
acquired. The third race seemed 
to me to be setting the distant 
juju-man the greatest problem. 

‘But number three, Fine 
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Boy, is the race for the pagan 
people here. Nobody knows 
properly what their horses are 
like!” 

“ Juju-man savvy them good. 
All dem odder horse, dey get 
white man massa or white man 
rider. Dese horse for number 
three, dey only b’long for dese 
awful people, dese naked people 
who no catch clothes and no 
catch sense.” 

So that was it! The task 
of spotting the winner among 
European-owned or European- 
ridden horses would tax the 
juju-man’s powers to an extent 
beyond Fine Boy’s purse, where- 
as it should not cost much to 
name the winner among horses 
owned and ridden by the local 
benighted, backward, naked 
pagans! I forbore to argue; 
I was prepared to test the far-off 
juju-man’s powers with one race 
only. 

“Shall I write down the 
names of the horses in number 
three ?”’ I asked. 

“No,” replied Fine Boy, 
‘* juju-man savvy um already.” 
But then a doubt crossed his 
mind. Perhaps, if the juju-man 
had not already been concen- 
trating upon the Jos races, he 
would have to make special 
medicine to find out for himself 
the names of the horses entered. 
That would cost more money 
and the resulting delay might 
well be fatal. Perhaps, after 
all, it would be better in the 
letter to write down the names 
of the horses, if Master did not 
mind? Master thought it a 
good idea; for he did not want 
to leave the juju-man any loop- 
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the issue. 

**How much money do you 
want to send?” I inquired just 
before completing the momen- 
tous application. Fine Boy 
seemed to have thought of this 
beforehand, for without any 
hesitation he said : 

‘““Make we send 
pound.” 

**One pound?” I said, “ but 
that’s a lot of money!” 

“No too moch money!” 
protested Fine Boy. ‘“ One 
pound no too moch! When we 
done win we get plenty money, 
plenty past one pound!” 

In spite of myself, I found his 
optimism infectious. 

‘** All right,” I agreed, “‘ you 
send him ten bob and I'll send 
him ten bob. All right?” 

‘“ Better if Massa send him 
one pound and me send him one 
pound too!” 

Weakly I agreed, but by this 
time I was almost getting to 
believe in the juju-man myself ! 

* All right, give me one pound 
and I'll add one pound too.” 

‘** Me no catch one pound, me 
no catch money at all now. 
Make Massa go lend me one 
pound !” 

“Well!” I said, rather taken 
aback, “ I'll lend you one pound, 
but you jolly well pay me back 
when you get your money on 
the first of the month. You 
pay me back the whole pound, 
see? And not five shillings one 
month and five shillings the 
next!” 


him one 


“Dat time way we go win 
plenty money, I go pay Massa 
one-time,” he promised. 
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I bought the postal order and 
posted the letter myself. Fine 
Boy, as if he had successfully 
passed some crisis in his life, 
returned to normal for a few 
days and worked harder than 
he had ever done. But as the 
days passed and no_ reply 
containing the hoped-for magic 
answer arrived from the juju- 
man, he became despondent 
again. 

“Make Massa write more 
again,” he said, ‘‘make Massa 
send him money for telegram. 
If he send answer by telegram, 
dat all right!” 

I wrote what is known in 
clerical circles as a ‘ hastener ’ ; 
I enclosed another postal order, 
this time for the price of a 
telegram only, and pointed out 
that the delay would be dis- 
astrous not only to us but to 
the reputation of the juju-man 
himself. But still nothing came 
for either of us from Ijebu Ode. 
On the morning before the race, 
Fine Boy was nearly off his 
head with worry. The post had 
brought me a letter or two but 
none of them came from Ijebu 
Ode. Nor was there any tele- 
gram. By midday Fine Boy 
could stand the suspense no 
more. He burst into the room 
where I was sitting and implored 
me to send a reply-paid tele- 
gram. That alone was our only 
hope! I reflected that there 
was no money to be made by 
the recipient out of a reply-paid 
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telegram ; he could either answer 
it or leave it, but in either case he 
would be no better off. Together 
we drove to the post-office and I 
took care to write my name and 
address in full at the end of the 
form. Nothing happened that 
day, and indeed I hardly ex- 
pected anything to happen ; for 
it would take some time for the 
telegram to reach the recipient 
and for his reply to arrive. 

I had by now lost what faith 
I ever nourished in this dealer 
in the black arts, and was more 
than mildly surprised when 
shortly before noon next day, 
the day of the races, I espied a 
telegraph-boy come bicyeling up 
the drive. It was obvious that 
Fine Boy had seen him too; for 
he met him at the door, snatched 
the envelope from his hand and 
hurried breathlessly to find me. 

“Dem telegram,’ he an- 
nounced with a broad, beaming 
smile. I confess to considerable 
excitement myself. Quickly I 
tore open the envelope and 
scanned the message written on 
the enclosure. I looked at 
bine Boy, the very picture of 
impatient anticipation. 

‘* Which horse he say?” he 
asked, unable to control himself 
a moment longer. I read out 
the text of the reply. 

“*Two pound not enough, 
send five shillings more.’ ”’ 

Fine Boy’s command of 
English expletives once more 
shocked me. 
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GOLLY Rosson (why ‘ Golly’ 
I never learned) was a virile 
barrel of a man and he was 
almost completely covered with 
hair. If he were to keep out 
of trouble on parade it was 
necessary for him to shave 
twice each day, and when he 
was stripped for the monthly 
medical inspection he looked 
like something escaped from 
the Mappin Terrace. Although 
he was almost illiterate there 
was little wrong with his intelli- 
gence. He could tell a good 
story entertainingly and he loved 
to play the clown. And he 
liked beer. To an inquisitive 


padre he once shamefacedly ad- 
mitted to drinking twelve pints 


at a sitting. ‘“ But,” he added, 
the urge for full confession 
overcoming his natural modesty, 
“there are days when I drink 
a lot.” Despite this failing 
there was no trace of real 
wickedness in him, and like 
many another soldier of his 
period, notwithstanding popular 
belief to the contrary, there 
was about him a quality not 
merely of unsophistication, but 
indeed of innocence. 

He ranked as a drummer and 
his rate of pay was one and a 
penny a day. He was thus 
more affluent, to the tune of 
sevenpence a week, than most 
of the men with whom he 
lived. But Golly had been 
recruited from an _ industrial 
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school and he had no home. 
Because of this his annual 
entitlement of furlough was for 
him less of a blessing than a 
source of humiliation, since, if 
he abandoned the security of 
life in barracks, a fair amount 
of money was needed, even in 
1904, for the sustaining of life 
for a period of six long weeks. 
Usually, therefore, when others 
paraded in their finery en 
route for England and home, 
Golly could be seen dressed in 
canvas overalls and employed 
on baggage fatigue, condemned 
to remain in barracks, for the 
very good reason that he knew 
of nowhere else to spend his 
leave. It was sometimes rather 
pathetic. 

But in that year of 1904 he 
left Limerick with a trainload 
of other soldiers. He was bound 
for the city of London and he 
had never been there before. 
Two years of effort and self- 
denial lay behind him. He had 
limited his intake of beer to 
two pints a day; no ordinary 
test of endurance for Golly 
Robson. He had given other 
people’s canvas suits their weekly 
scrub in cold water for three- 
pence each, himself providing 
the blue-mottled soap. He had 
furbished the accoutrements of 
some hundreds of other soldiers, 
in readiness for guard-mounting 
and church parades, for the 
modest reward of twopence a 
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time; and all these coppers 
he had added to his hoard. 
Week by week he had watched 
his balance credit in the Post 
Office Savings Bank creep up 
from zero, painfully shilling by 
shilling until it reached a pound, 
and then two, until, after a 
hundred weeks of fasting, toil 
and tears, his book showed the 
almost incredible total of nearly 
seven pounds. 

With regret it has to be 
recorded that this praiseworthy 
progress was not without its 
ups and downs. There was 
one particularly bleak period 
of retrogression following on a 
little upset with his immediate 
superior. In a fit of exaspera- 
tion over Golly’s inability to 
distinguish the difference, in a 
sheet of drum music, between 
a flam and a tarradiddle, the 


Drum-major had hurt Golly’s 


feelings by referring to him 
as ‘that hairy ape.’ Fifty 
years ago a poke in the eye 
for a drum-major, no matter how 
acute the provocation, would 
have earned for Golly a D.C.M. 
(not to be confused with the 
decoration bearing the same 
initials). The only remedy which 
occurred to Golly was to take his 
grievance to the canteen, from 
which he emerged at closing 
time thoroughly plastered. He 
fell into the waiting arms of 
the provost-sergeant and spent 
the night in the digger. The 
next morning he appeared before 
the Commanding Officer, was 
awarded seven days of the best, 
and ‘fined according to scale.’ 
The net result of this back- 
sliding, in terms of money, was 
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to set back Golly for the cost 
of fourteen pints of beer, two 
and fourpence, plus the five 
shillings fine. 

In a desperate attempt to 
retrieve these losses he, like 
many better men before him, 
tried gambling. With six others 
on pay night he waited until 
after ‘Lights Out’ and then 
retired beneath the  barrack- 
room table, first taking the 
precaution to drape it to the 
ground with blankets to prevent 
any leakage of light. In this 
confined space, by the light of 
a candle, and in an atmosphere 
that would have asphyxiated 
a badger, they played the game 
of ‘ brag ’ — three - card poker. 
For five hours Golly stalled, 
holding nothing, but at about 
3 A.M. he found himself clutch- 
ing a straight flush and there 
was a pile of beery coppers 
and silver on the board, all of 
it almost certain to come his 
way. But there was a cry of 
‘Look out!’ and the candle 
was extinguished. By the time 
the alarm had been proved 
false both cards and money 
had disappeared and Golly had 
lost yet another week’s pay. 

All things considered, there- 
fore, to have accumulated seven 
pounds in two years was little 
short of a miracle, for not all 
of Golly’s one and a penny a 
day was real money. Three- 
pence a day was stopped at 
the source as a messing charge 
to meet the cost of all the 
items in the soldier’s diet other 
than the free ration of bread 
and meat. There was a ‘ con- 
tingent’ stoppage to pay for 
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the soap and polish necessary 
to clean the bleak accommoda- 
tion provided by the War 
Department. Things like gloves 
and a swagger-cane were com- 
pulsory items in Golly’s outfit, 
but were chargeable to the 
soldier’s privy purse. In a 
good week, therefore, he might 
draw five shillings in cash ; 
never more. 

For his furlough period he 
was issued with six weeks’ pay 
in advance, plus sixpence-half- 
penny a day in lieu of the 
bread and meat; and all this 
added to his savings brought 
his capital up to the magnificent 
total of ten pounds. Even 
after paying for a return ticket 
from Limerick to London he 
still had seven golden sovereigns 
tucked away in the pocket of 
his body-belt. He had never 
possessed so much money in 
all the thirty-four years of his 
life. No wonder he felt good. 
He was dressed in his Sunday 
best red tunic, there were decora- 
tive epaulettes on his shoulders, 
and embroidered crowns by the 
score chased one another up 
and down the lacing on his 
sleeves and on his back. The 
tassels of a faney bugle-cord 
hung on his left breast, draped 
carefully so that his medals, 
two for the Sudan and two 
for South Africa, could still be 
admired. The luxuriant growth 
on his upper lip was soaped so 
stifiy that a witch’s cauldron 
could have been suspended 
on its upturned hooks. The 
soldierly perfection of his trous- 
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seau was marred only by a 
frightful pancake of a hat; 
but this was worn, and worn 
reluctantly, only until the train 
was clear of Limerick station. 
It was then speedily replaced 
by a nifty ‘ fore-and-aft ’ which 
Golly, against all orders, had 
preserved from an earlier era 
for just such an occasion. Golly 
stuffed the ‘ Broderick ’ venom- 
ously into his kit-bag and 
rammed it down with his boot. 
The War Minister of the period 
has already been dealt with 
severely for inflicting on the 
long-suffering soldier this mon- 
strosity of a head-dress.’ 

On arrival in London, Golly 
made his way to the Union 
Jack Club in the Waterloo Road, 
where he was allotted a cubicle 
for the modest charge of a 
shilling a night, with food obtain- 
able at reasonable cost in the 
club restaurant; and in the 
days that followed the Union 
Jack Club was the only refuge 
in which he felt safe. When 
he ventured out by day male 
touts tried to sell him faked 
jewelry or dirty postcards, and 
after dark dingy drabs of women 
pursued him for the money 
they guessed was carried in 
his belt. In 1904 there were 
no cinemas; theatres were 
beyond both his purse and his 
understanding. For seventeen 
years he had known no recrea- 
tion except that offered in 
the regimental canteen. It was 
inevitable that he should drift 
into and out of the pubs, which 
were open day and night; but 
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his lonely meanderings never 
took him more than a mile 
from his anchorage in the club. 

Within seven days he was 
bored to distraction. Simply as 
he lived, he found that in London 
his money slipped through his 
fingers at an alarming rate; 
and at the end of a fortnight 
he was not only bored and 
lonely, but he was a very 
worried and anxious man. In 
the sobering half-light of a 
depressing winter morning he 
spread out his last thirty shillings 
amidst the debris of the break- 
fast-table and thought bleakly 
of the four weeks of furlough 
still left to him. It stood out 
a mile that he must either find 
more money from somewhere 


or else make his way back to 
Limerick, face the ridicule of 
his more fortunate friends, and 


confess that his adventure had 
been a flop. 

The club notice-board dis- 
played particulars of jobs open 
to ex-Servicemen on completion 
of their service with the colours, 
and one such notice caught his 
attention. It offered temporary 
employment as insurance can- 
vassers, On a commission basis, 
to men ‘of good appearance 
and address.’ 

After a talk with the ex- 
soldier waiter he took a tram 
to the Caledonian Market and 
there he beat down a genial 
Mr Cohen from twenty - one 
shillings to fifteen for a second- 
hand suit which he had no 
opportunity to try on. For a 
further five shillings he equipped 
himself with a shabby Homburg 
hat, a dickie, a stiff collar and 
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a tie. He took these treasures 
back to the club, and there, 
in the privacy of his cubicle, 
he attired himself in the only 
plain clothes he had known 
for nearly twenty years. 

He could admire the result 
only six inches at a time in 
the tiny mirror on his dressing- 
chest ; but even this restricted 
view occasioned Golly serious 
misgivings. The trousers left 
three inches of grey army sock 
gaping above his ammunition 
boots, and the cuffs of his 
greyback shirt were exposed. 
The coat was cut away with 
long tails and very tight across 
his solid shoulders. He had no 
idea how the tie was to be 
knotted, and the Homburg rested 
on his ears. The vision of all 
this gave him a jolt, but, 
desperate as was the state of 
his affairs, he could not resist 
making an excursion into the 
corridor to provide his neigh- 
bours with some entertainment. 
In this he was so triumphantly 
successful that he was almost 
persuaded that he had had his 
money’s worth; but this mood 
of elation did not last. Now, 
savage with irritation and in- 
creasing anxiety, he made his 
way back to Mr Cohen to 
demand the return of his money. 
The best offer he could get was 
five bob for the lot; but for 
ten happy minutes Golly made 
hay with Mr Cohen and his 
belongings. It may be assumed 
that only the shadiness of the 
original transaction restrained 
Mr Cohen from charging Golly 
with assault and battery. His 
feelings relieved, he returned 
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to the club, still clutching the 
brown-paper parcel containing 
his outfit of reach-me-downs. 

The next morning he again 
arrayed himself in his mufti. 
He stuffed the hat-band with 
the club copy of the ‘ Daily 
Mail,’ lowered his braces to 
bring his trousers nearer to his 
boots, and was assisted in the 
knotting of the tie. Still look- 
ing like a scarecrow, he tagged 
on to the end of a queue of 
other scarecrows outside an office 
in the Strand. And here he 
was taken on for training as 
an insurance canvasser. 

The same day, with a score 
of other trainees, he was intro- 
duced to the business of door- 
to-door canvassing. Each man 
was provided with a folder of 
insurance literature, hardly a 
word of which he could under- 
stand, and rehearsed in the use 
of a number of catch phrases 
designed to impress the simple 
people whose money the can- 
vassers were to seek. Golly, 
with his flair for comedy, was 
a star pupil. In his turn he 
knocked on the classroom door, 
raised his hat with a flourish, 
beamed his amiable smile at 
the instructor, and _ bellowed, 
** Good morning, sir’’; all with 
such confidence that he was 
passed fit to take to the road 
on the following day. 

With five others equally new 
to the world of insurance he 
travelled, shepherded by a team 
supervisor, to the neighbour- 
hood of Tooting Bec; and 
there, like untrained hounds 
on a cubbing morning, they 
were unleashed in a wilderness 
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of sooty houses, and in a street 
so long, with every house a 
replica of the last, that its 
farther limits were lost in the 
murk of a particularly dreary 
day. It began to snow and 
Golly had no overcoat. Snow 
settled on his Homburg and 
on his shoulders. The vegeta- 
tion on his upper lip, normally, 
to pursue the horticultural 
metaphor, perpendicularis, be- 
came first horizontalis, and then 
drooped depressingly to his chin. 
His team-mates ran like rabbits 
from door to door in a first fine 
frenzy of diligence ; but Golly’s 
enthusiasm for his new profes- 
sion was already on the wane. 

“Here, you,’ bawled the 
supervisor, “try No. 11 again 
—that other bloke got no 
answer’’; and Golly toyed feebly 
with the knocker on the door 
of No. 11, praying meanwhile 
that the occupants were still 
not at home. 

“Go on,’ grumbled _ the 
whipper-in, ‘‘ hit the damn thing 
hard.”’ 

There was a hollow booming 
through the house as Golly 
fetched the door a resounding 
wallop, and to his dismay he 
could hear heavy feet clumping 
down an uncarpeted passage. 
The door opened a few inches, 
and the memory of the figure 
which appeared in the gap was 
to haunt Golly in his dreams 
for many a long year. It was 
that of a muscular giant of a 
man, naked to the waist and 
very dirty indeed. Angry eyes 
glared out of a grimy face 
and, according to Golly, two 
rows of ugly fangs made the 
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mouth look like a derelict grave- 
yard. 

But Golly’s training and dis- 
cipline stood him in good stead. 
His left hand reached into the 
tail pocket of his reach-me- 
downs for the folder, his right 
raised the Homburg with what 
he hoped was a gentlemanly 
air, and he drilled his face 
into what he feared was a 
rather wintry smirk. 

‘Good morning, sir,” he said 
as blandly as he could. ‘‘I repre- 
sent the Influential Insur ris 
but the ogre in the doorway 
hissed, “. . . off” and slammed 
the door in Golly’s face. 

Now Golly was no prude, and 
the crude expression with which 
he had been received was not 
new to his ears; but he was 


shaken, and it was a chastened 
Golly who, leap-frogging past 


two other busy canvassers, 
knocked a few minutes later at 
No. 17. This time the door 
was opened immediately, and 
by a small girl whose face carried 
the unsightly evidence of a 
severe catarrhal infection. The 
trained insurance man again 
came into action. 

‘“*Good morning, 
said politely. 
in?” 

‘““Odly be yanti,” snivelled 
the child; and a slither of 
sooty snow slid from the canopy 
above the door and found its 
way into the back of Golly’s 
stiff collar. He decided that 
that would be enough for today, 
thank you. 

He thrust his bundle of litera- 
ture into the hands of the gaping 
girl. ‘‘ Give your auntie these,” 


miss,’ he 
“Is your mother 
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he said. ‘“ They will be of 
more use to her than they are 
to me.” He then scuttled 
through an alley into the back 
street and returned to the Union 
Jack Club. At this stage he 
was down to three and nine- 
pence. 

The next morning he broke 
into his last half-crown to pay 
for a sustaining breakfast of 
porridge, eggs and bacon. Thus 
revitalised, but conscious that 
he was nearing the end of his 
tether, he trudged westwards 
through the snow and accepted 
a job, at ninepence an hour, 
shovelling snow for the West- 
minster City Council. He was 
stationed near the northern end 
of Westminster Bridge. Horse- 
drawn carts queued up to dump 
beside him loads of slush and 
filth collected in the neighbour- 
ing streets, and it was Golly’s 
task to shovel this through the 
grids into the river below. He 
loathed every minute of it and 
thought nostalgically of the 
warmth and security of his 
barrack-room in far-off Limerick. 

Towards noon a great-coated 
Guards officer came in sight, 
and Golly’s sense of the ridicul- 
ous got the better of him. He 
drew himself to attention and 
‘sloped arms.’ When the officer 
had reached the regulation dis- 
tance of six paces from him-he 
brought his shovel to a brisk 
caricature of the ‘present.’ The 
officer acknowledged the salute 
without batting an eyelid and 
went on his way. Golly resumed 
his leisurely shovelling. 

Five minutes later he found a 
large blue-coated figure stand- 
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ing beside him; a bobby was to 
all appearances absorbed with 
interest in Golly’s shovelling 
technique. Golly, never averse 
to a friendly gossip in work- 
ing hours, halted his lethargic 
activity and prepared his open- 
ing quip; but the policeman 
beat him to it. 

‘“Got your discharge papers 
on you, mate?” he inquired ; 
and Golly had to do a bit of 
quick thinking. That in the 
space of a few brief seconds 
he saw what might be a happy 
issue out of all his difficulties 
would have earned marks for 
him at the Staff College for 


what is referred to there as a 
‘quick and accurate appreciation 
of the situation.’ 

‘““Haven’t got any papers,” 
he said abruptly. 

So at the constable’s invita- 
tion they took a quiet stroll 


together to Scotland Yard, with 
one of Golly’s coat-tails firmly 
gripped in the policeman’s fist, 
and Golly putting on an act 
to give passers-by the impres- 
sion that he was out for a walk 
with a benevolent uncle. At 
the Yard Golly gave details of 
his number, rank, name and 
unit, but declined firmly to be 
drawn into any further gossip 
regarding his private affairs. 
Fifty years ago for a soldier 
to be found wearing civilian 
clothes was accepted as evidence 
of his intention to desert. He 
was lodged in a warm cell and 
he was just in time for dinner. 
He lay back on his bench and 
relaxed ; for the responsibility 
for his well-being now again 
rested where it had always 
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rested until he had foolishly 
spread his untried wings, firmly 
and squarely on the shoulders 
of his betters in the military 
hierarchy. 

After forty-eight hours spent 
in comfortable idleness an escort 
arrived to conduct him back to 
his unit. No Royal Progress 
ever so completely satisfied the 
chief performer as did Golly’s 
return journey to Limerick. 
They were conveyed across 
London to Euston in a GS 
wagon provided by the duty 
battalion of the Brigade of 
Guards. It had no springs and 
was drawn by two mules, with 
an erect Guardsman sitting 
astride the near-side mule. Its 
last assignment had been to 
deliver a load of coals to the 
Central Recruiting Depot and 
its inside was very dirty indeed. 
For this reason Golly and his 
escort had to stand upright in 
the body of the vehicle. He 
was again dressed in all his 
glory and was handcuffed to 
the soldier of the escort. As 
they rattled through the streets 
he loved every minute of it, 
and graciously bowed from time 
to time, now to one side and 
now to the other. 

There were difficulties before 
his entrainment at Euston. The 
N.C.O. of the escort reminded 
them that the credit of the 
regiment rested on their shoulders 
and cautioned them to march 
into the crowded station with 
heads erect and arms swinging. 
He brought his party to atten- 
tion and gave the order to 
quick march. Immediate con- 
fusion ensued; for it was found 
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that when Golly tried to swing 
his right arm forward the arm 
of the soldier to whom he was 
attached was trying to swing 
back. A lengthy discussion was 
held regarding this extraordinary 
phenomenon, with Golly, by 
virtue of his standing as the 
oldest soldier, now in the rdéle of 
professional adviser. It was he, 
with his tongue in his cheek, 
who suggested that if he stepped 
off with the left foot whilst his 
companion stepped off with the 
right, then both their manacled 
arms could swing in soldierly 
unison. This plan was tried, 
but it only lasted a few paces ; 
the corporal felt that it was 
wrong for fifty per cent of his 
command to be marching out of 
step. The final solution agreed 
upon was for the two tethered 
arms to be held rigid to the 
side, thumbs in line with the 


seams of the trousers, and in 
this manner they came to the 
train with their iron-shod heels 
making a satisfactory military 


noise on the platform. Even 
now the escort commander was 
left with a vague feeling of 
unease; for while his cohort 
had between them six arms in 
all, only three arms were swing- 
ing, and two of these were his 
own. Golly’s left arm was 
embracing a very heavy kit-bag. 

Now there are several kinds 
of escort commander. Some 
will permit the prisoner to take 
a hurried pot of beer under 
their close supervision, and some 
will even pay for the beer. 
Others will go further and make 
a party of it, with escort and 
escorted paying for the beer 
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turn and turn about. Not 
infrequently this kind of a party 
has been known to go with 
such a swing that all its com- 
ponents have had to be lodged 
in a convenient lock-up to 
await the arrival of yet 
another escort. Golly’s escort 
commander was in a different 
category. He had only recently 
been raised to the dizzy height 
of lance-corporal and he took 
himself very seriously. He was 
taking no chances, and the 
only time he allowed the gyves 
to be removed was while the 
party was at sea between Holy- 
head and Dublin. 

But this was no hardship for 
Golly; he rather liked the 
gyves. He felt that they 
enhanced his already consider- 
able value as an object of in- 
terest to their fellow travellers. 
It is true that they might have 
cramped his style in the un- 
likely event of his wanting to 
escape from the escort; but 
this was the last of his am- 
bitions. The gyves, moreover, 
made it equally difficult for 
the escort to escape from Golly; 
and this last consideration was 
an essential ingredient in Golly’s 
recipe for his own rehabilitation. 

They reached Limerick the 
following day as the light was 
failing; and there the Captain 
of the Week, wiser than most 
in his generation, sensibly re- 
leased Golly to open arrest 
after hearing his story. He 
went to his room and dropped 
his kit with relief on the cot in 
the corner which he had so 
recklessly abandoned three 
weeks earlier. It was dark and 
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he lit a screw of paper at the 
fire on the hearth and applied it 
to the gas-pipe from which the 
burner had long since been lost. 
A blue tongue of flame went 
hissing to the ceiling, and a 
bugle in the square below 
sounded ‘ Cook-house.’ Golly 
glanced at the diet-sheet on the 
wall and noted as usual it was 
‘ slingers’ for tea; tea plus the 
‘unconsumed portion’ of the 
day’s pound of bread. 

The orderly-man came into 
the room carrying a _ bucket 
(Cans, tea, 22 pints, one). The 
tea had been brewed with a 
lump of soda to bring out the 
flavour, and by a cook whose 
only qualifications for that office 
were that he was a third-class 
shot, had a shocking crime- 
sheet, and was too dirty in 
his person to be allowed to be 
seen on parade. 

Golly, having no unconsumed 
portion of his own, was invited 
to share that of a room-mate. 
For security reasons it had 
been stored since breakfast in 
the soldier’s box, wrapped in 
his damp towel, in a confusion 
of soap and shoe-polish and 
soiled linen. The meal was 
eaten in the barrack - room: 
dining-rooms for soldiers were 
still amenities of the distant 
future. Windows were tightly 
shut to exclude the treacherous 
winter air, and men _ were 
frowstily emerging from their 
beds after their afternoon sleep. 
But thoughts of hygiene that 
day troubled Golly even less 
than they troubled anybody 
else in the year of 1904; it 
was all stuffy and cosy and 
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familiar—he was home. And 
what is more, he had returned, 
not, so far as anybody else was 
aware, for reasons of hunger, but 
under duress; he had saved his 
face. 


I saw Drummer Robson at 
odd times in the years that 
followed: at Aldershot, in 
India, in a troopship, and in 
Flanders during World War I. 
He left the regiment on pension 
in the early 1920's and went 
back to the ‘Robson’ country 
on the Northumbrian coast. I 
thought no more of him for 
over thirty years, when, my 
own days of soldiering done, I 
found him crouched over the 
fire in the bar-parlour of the 
Mariner’s Arms at Embleton 
Quay. He is now rising eighty- 


four and the years have turned 


him white, and it is clear that 
since saying good-bye to the 
Drum-major no touch of razor 
has checked the rioting of his 
beard. He looks like an old 
English sheepdog, but when the 
door opens and the cold breeze 
from the Farne Islands disturbs 
his whiskers, a fleeting glimpse 
may be had of two still humor- 
ous eyes twinkling in the under- 
growth. He greeted me by 
rank and name before I was 
well inside the door. He had 
a pint-pot in his hand; _ it 
was empty. His pot seems 
always to be empty when a 
fresh customer enters the bar ; 
his sense of timing is uncanny. 

It was in the unlikely 
atmosphere of this same bar 
that it was brought home to 
me more forcibly than ever 
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before how vastly the conditions 
for the soldier have changed 
since Golly Robson followed 
the drum; in his particular 
ase it might be said with 
equal accuracy, since he pushed 
the drum in front of him. 

I was looking for Doctor 
Robson. A queer place to look 
for a doctor you might say, 
but it is to the Mariner’s Arms 
in the evening that we come 
to arrange for one of his visits, 
or for the loan of Major 
Robson’s tractor for half a 
day, or for Robson the sweep 
to shift the jackdaws out of 
a smoking chimney. It will 
be noted that we are mostly 
Robsons at Embleton Quay: 
Coxswain Robson has five others 
of that name in his lifeboat 


crew. 
But the doctor was not yet 


there, and while waiting [ was 
lured into a game of ‘liar’ 
dice with Constable Robson, 
ex-Sergeant Robson, Coldstream 
Guards. He had just declared 
that he had a full house, aces 
and kings, concealed beneath 
the wooden shaker on which 
his hand rested; and since 
Robson the bobby can _ bear 
false witness in this game with 
a straighter face than any man 
I ever met, it behoved me to 
think carefully; for on my 
decision, whether or not I 
believed him, was staked the 
cost of two bottles of Guinness 
plus Golly’s refill. 

At this tense moment a young 
soldier came in with five civilian 
friends. In his bonnet he 
sported a tuft of white feathers 
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tipped with red, and the bobby 
whispered ‘‘ Fifth ’—to me, of 
all people. The soldier invited 
his party to name their drinks, 
and Golly shamelessly included 
himself, and he was the only 
one to call for an honest pint. 
One had what he called a 
‘chaser,’ and this came up as 
stout followed quickly by neat 
whisky. An effeminate-looking 
youth, with crimped hair and 
pointed shoes, asked for a ‘White 
Lady.’ It is doubtful if George 
Robson, the barman, had ever 
heard of such a thing; but 
with professional solemnity he 
served up what looked like 
paraffin in a thimble-size glass 
and popped in a cherry. The 
boy sucked the cherry with the 
appreciation of a connoisseur 
and appeared to be supremely 
satisfied. 

‘Fourteen shillings, please,” 
announced George, and _ the 
soldier peeled a pound note 
from the wad he carried in 
his breast pocket and with 
lordly condescension accepted 
only five of his six shillings 
change. 

“Did you see what I saw?” 
whispered the awe-struck ex- 
sergeant of the Brigade of 
Guards. “ Fifteen bob for a 
round of drinks. Whew!” 

““T did,” I replied, ‘‘ and did 
I hear you say that you had a 
full house, aces and kings ? ”- 

“Don’t believe the man,” 
chipped in Golly. ‘It was his 
first throw’; and forgetting 
Golly’s unreliable record as a 
gamester I stupidly followed his 
advice. Using the courtesies 
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traditional to this ancient game 
I told Constable Robson that 
he was a liar and that I would 
see him. He had, of course, 
been untruthful as usual, but 
when he removed his hand 
from the pot he exposed to 
view the much better hand 
of four kings. Reluctantly I 
handed my three shillings over 
to George and frugally gathered 
in three halfpence change. 

As I turned to talk to the 
doctor the soldier called out— 

“Set ‘em up, George. Same 
again all round.”’ 


But at this Golly Robson 


creaked shakily to his feet and 
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all our eyes were drawn towards 
him. He raised his arms and 
wriggled his rheumy hips in 
grotesque imitation of a hula- 
hula dancing- girl. ‘“ Do you 
know, girls,” he simpered, using 
a croaky falsetto, and his voice 
and manner were in unmistak- 
able mimicry of the youth in 
the lavender suit, “I think 
that this time Ill try a ‘ White 
Lady’”’’; and he passed up 
his pot to be refilled with beer. 

Times have indeed changed 
for the soldier; but the Golly 
Robson of half a century ago 
is still with us at Embleton 
Quay. 
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I DISLIKED him as soon as I 
got into the train. Apart from 
his two servants he was the 
only other person in the com- 
partment. He sat at one end 
with his feet tucked up under- 
neath him on the seat and his 
lower lip curled over like a 
Gothic gargoyle. Opposite him, 
at the other end of the compart- 
ment, was a pile of tin boxes 
full of files and documents. 
Between him and the boxes, his 
two servants ran a shuttle ser- 
vice, feeding him with files 
which he checked and ticked 
and handed back. As a study 
of how not to exert oneself out- 
side the scope of one’s work, he 
was perfect. He held up a 
finished file and it was taken 
from him and another put into 
his hands. When he wanted 
the window shut, the light 
switched on or the fan switched 
off, he gave a curt command 
to one of the servants even 
though the window and the 
switch were at his side. And 
when he wanted tea a servant, 
Thermos in hand, stood by 
while he drank it, waiting to 
refill the cup; then he belched 
and turned to the next file. 

He was a civil servant, the 
sort of Indian bureaucrat who 
turns officialdom into officious- 
ness ; the personification of self- 
importance, the epitome of ill- 
manners. He must have been 
very important, a departmental 


chief on tour; for at every 
station some cringing subordinate 
would come into the carriage, 
and after three or four sharp 
instructions and twice as many 
nervous ‘ Yes sirs’ would be 
dismissed. I disliked him all 
afternoon—until about half-past 
five. 

At that time, soon after leaving 
Rajamundry, the train rumbled 
slowly on to the Godavari bridge. 
The official jumped up and ran 
to open the carriage door for 
a better view. He was trans- 
figured. 

“TT never the great 
Godavari without stopping work 
to look at it. Come and see.” 

I was still reeling under the 
revelation that such an odious 
creature could become a human 
being. 


CTOss 


“This is the second largest 
bridge in India and the Godavari 


is our second greatest river.” 
He spoke exquisite English. * A 
few miles down there is the dam 
built by Sir Arthur Cotton in 
1852. Magnificent, of course ; 
but if I had my way we should 
build a bigger one, bigger even 
than your Boulder Dam. You 
are not American? Oh! well 
then you have no idea. Why! 
the Godavari just would not fit 
into England. And up there, 
where it breaks out of the Dec- 
can plateau through the Eastern 
Ghats, the scenery is enchant- 
ing. Like the lochs of Scotland, 
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but three times more beautiful 
—even than Loch Lomond. I 
have been to Scotland, so I 
know.”’ I was recovering. ‘' A 
hundred miles upstream from 
here is the Rama temple at 
Bhadrachalam ; that is where 
Lord Rama crossed the Goda- 
vari on his way to Ceylon to 
bring back his wife, Sita; she 
had been kidnapped by the King 
of Ceylon. It is a very holy 
place and a wonderful temple. 
You should see it. It was built 
in the middle of the seventeenth 
century by a fanatic tax-collector 
who embezzled 600,000 rupees 
to pay for it; he filled it with 
treasures and dedicated it to 
Rama. Such a pity that modern 
civil servants are equally cor- 
rupt but not half so inspired. 
When the King of Golconda 
heard about it, he sent for the 
tax-collector and cast him into 
a dungeon. But Rama appeared 
to him in a dream with a receipt 
note for the money, and on the 
same day a mysterious person 
paid it into the King’s treasury. 


So the man -was set free. Now- 


adays, thousands of pilgrims go 
to Bhadrachalam from all over 


India.” I asked him how I 
couid get there. ‘‘ There are 
motor-boats all the way from 
Rajamundry; they take two 
days. But at this time of year, 
when the water is so low, they 
usually get stuck in the lower 
reaches. There is a road thirty 
miles as far as Devipatnam ; 
you can go there by bus and 
then you can take the boat on 
to Bhadrachalam. Excuse me, 
please.” 
The 


train had reached the 
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end of the bridge, and the official, 
who had already gone back to 
his seat, was holding his hand 
out to a servant for the next 
file. At the next station another 
nervous subordinate stepped into 
the carriage. I could not bear 
it and got out on to the plat- 
form. I took the next train 
back to Rajamundry. 

The travellers’ bungalow at 
Devipatnam is not a busy place. 
It is on the river next to the 
police-station and about half 
a mile from the village. Vil- 
lagers eat, sleep and weave mats 
on the bungalow verandah, and 
the policemen are usually pre- 
occupied with the smoking of 
large black cigars. It is the 
country of the tobacco leaf 
rather than the pan leaf, and 
all the more attractive for it, 
if only because it makes for 
less spitting ; a woman walking 
along a path with a powerful 
cheroot in her mouth is much 
more comely than a woman 
with betel-stained teeth and lips, 
chewing pan. 

I realised at once what the 
official in the train had meant 
about the likeness to Scotland, 
for it rained all the twenty- 
four hours I there. The 
landscape resolved into that 
trinity of Highland weather 
when the three elements of land 
and sky and water become 
unrecognisably mixed in a per- 
vading greyness which 
for the order of the day. 

The police sergeant and two 
constables came to see me. ‘* We 
are Christians by caste,” he 
said. “I am a Baptist and 
these two are Lutherans. We 


was 


passes 
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are the only Christians here, 
but we are very brave. Last 
year there was a great flood and 
Devipatnam was under water 
for many days. It was the 
will of God, for there is terrible 
Sin here. We had a boat and 
we rescued hundreds of people, 
but nobody thanked us. Oh! 
sir, there is terrible Sin,” and 
he stared at me with a look such 
as made me wither. But in the 
remoter parts of India a white 
skin is still beyond reproach, 
and the policemen brought me 
dishes of curry and rice, bowls 
of sour buttermilk and sweet- 
meats from the bazaar. 

“Only because you are a 
Christian, sir. We should never 
do it for a Hindu.” 

Next morning a motor-launch 
came past and the policemen 
hailed it. It came to the bank 


and I was put aboard. 
Sometimes, in fine country, 
I get a feeling of helplessness, 
a sort of passive happiness. I 
take no interest in its details, 


ask no names, seek to 
nothing about it, but 

lie back and soak it up. 

ledge seems to be 
almost irreverent, in the face 
of such beauty. That was what 
happened to me on the Goda- 
vari. The motor-boat took me 
through forests pouring steeply 
down into the river and over 
plains stretching far away across 
the world to distant shadowy 
hills, but after two days I knew 
no more about the country than 
when I started, save what it 
looked like. The ravine through 
the Ghats was impressive, but 
the country higher up was more 


learn 
I just 
Know- 
irrelevant, 
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beautiful; there were wide sandy 
banks with little villages on 
green plateaus beyond, and an 
occasional palm-tree leaning up 
against the sky. To me it was 
all unknown and I did not want 
to know it; it was too great 
and wonderful to tackle. 

The launch stopped for the 
night at Kunavaram and I slept 
on the corrugated -iron roof. 
After supper, the coxswain took 
me for a walk through the 
bazaar—a row of glaring, hissing 
pressure lamps, hanging each in 
its own cloud of dazzled insects, 
dimly lighting a few faces in 
the stalls behind and a Com- 
munist flag drooping in the sky 
above. 

On the second afternoon we 
reached Bhadrachalam. The 
travellers’ bungalow was already 
occupied, so I walked through 
the village with a coolie beside 
me carrying my bag, looking 
for somewhere to stay. There 
were plenty of pilgrims’ lodging- 
houses, but most of them were 
for Hindus only, and somebody 
suggested the Tobacco Company. 
The manager was away for the 
day and everybody else had 
taken a holiday, but the super- 
visor, a tiny bent old man called 
Mr Chandan, came to my rescue 
and said that he would put me 
up for the night. He also 
promised to take me to the 
temple where he worships every 
evening. He led me to his 
house and sat me on a chair 
on the verandah. There was 
a string of dried mango leaves 
over the door and a pattern of 
white lines drawn with lime on 
the ground in front ; the corners 
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of the pattern were decorated 
with flowers stuck into small 
lumps of cowdung. Mr Chandan 
explained that every morning 
the ground was washed with 
water mixed with dung and the 
pattern redrawn. Then he told 
me his life story. 

He was a Brahmin and had 
been a wealthy landowner near 
Rajamundry. But he had fallen 
into bad company and become 
a drunkard, a liar and a gambler. 
He had sold his land to pay 
off his debts and taken a job 
with the Tobacco Company in 
Rajamundry, where he had con- 
tinued to squander his earnings. 
His only child had died and 
his wife and parents had lived 
a life of misery on account of 
the troubles he brought to their 
door. Then one day two years 
ago, when his back had become 
bent almost double with debauch- 
ery and the burden of his sins, 
he had seen the light of God 
and had resolved to mend his 
ways. He had applied to his 
boss for a transfer and for two 
days he performed pujas (offer- 
ings) in a Rama temple. On 
the third day a letter arrived 
to say that a man with just his 
qualifications was wanted at the 
office at Bhadrachalam, Rama’s 
own town. As he stepped aboard 
the launch to take him up 
the Godavari he vowed never 
to sniff the smell of alcohol 
again. 

** Already, thank Rama, my 
stoop is better and it will be 
quite gone in another year’s 
time. If all the bloody world 
were going to the dogs, I should 
not tell a lie to save it. I work 
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and worship, play with my little 
dog and water my garden, and 
now I am respected by both 
the villagers and by the pilgrims 
who come to the temple, and 
also by myself. Lord Rama 
answers all my prayers, and in 
my spare time I write his name 
in a special little book; six 
hundred times a day is my aim, 
but usually of course I write 
it at least a thousand times. 
As I write, I think of the 
images of Rama and Sita and 
Rama’s brother, Lakshman, in 
the temple.” 

And so Mr Chandan and his 
wife and I walked through the 
village by torchlight to the 
temple, taking with us a basket 
of flower-garlands which the 
good Mrs Chandan had made 
for the gods. We walked slowly 
on account of Mr Chandan’s 
back, and he muttered prayers 
to Rama all the way. At the 
temple gate I left my shoes in 
a corner of the street and Mr 
Chandan knelt to touch the 
threshold with his forehead. 
Indeed, if he had not told me 
that his chronic spinal curve 
was the result of his whilom 
sins, I should have blamed his 
constant bowings and stoopings 
in the temple. Under the gate- 
way he disconcerted me by stop- 
ping to turn round in his foot- 
steps, holding his hands high 
above his head and mumbling 
‘Rama, Rama, Rama,’ as he 
revolved. It was the first of 
the many occasions that even- 
ing when I tried hard to smother 
my surprise and pretend that 
such ritual was all part of my 
daily life. Through the gate 
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we walked, and up a flight of 
steps lined with priests and 
beggars huddling in the dark- 
ness against the walls. Under 
a four-poster mandapam (pav- 
ilion) a man was reading aloud 
from holy scriptures to a few 
squatting figures. At the top 
we went through another gate 
into a large courtyard contain- 
ing the principal shrine and sur- 
rounded by twenty-four lesser 
shrines. At one end was a tall 
gopuram (gate-tower) and a vast 
pillar flagstaff with bells at the 
top. 

Round and round the shrine 
we walked, Mr Chandan talking 
and praying, shuffling and bow- 
ing. Every now and then he 
would step across to the door 
of a side shrine to lay his hands 
on it and gently touch it with 
his forehead, or prostrate him- 
self upon the threshold. His 
wife hovered a few paces ahead 
or behind, touching her head 
on walls and doors, kneeling to 
touch it on some sacred slab 
and hanging garlands from her 
basket in auspicious places. Half 
the main shrine was open-sided, 
and in it sat a small group of 
Brahmins singing lustily, one of 
them clapping a rhythm with 
his hands. The other half con- 
tained the throne-room of the 
three idols, the holy of holies, 
and their bedroom. Underneath 
the big gopuram a band was 
playing—trumpets, clarinets and 
a drum. Occasionally a bell 


rang. 

Round and round we walked, 
Mr Chandan ceaselessly mutter- 
ing invocations to Rama and 
Even when 


information to me. 
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he stooped to touch his fore- 
head on some particularly holy 
spot his talk continued, and 
once or twice I thought that I 
had lost him in the darkness, 
only to find him lying flat on 
the ground beside me, still chat- 
tering. After half an hour we 
tried to get into the central 
shrine to offer our pujas and 
have our garlands placed round 
the idols’ necks; but there was 
a queue of devotees at the door 
and Mr Chandan said that we 
should wait until later. Instead 
we went to another shrine dedi- 
cated to the goddess Kali, the 
Terrible. 

We stood in a line at the door 
of the cell together with about 
a dozen other pilgrims. Mr 
Chandan was nearest to the 
door, and I took a place some- 
where in the middle. Every- 
body prayed aloud, but some 
of the pilgrims were obviously 
as unversed in the ritual as I, 
and they had to be given whis- 
pered instructions from the more 
regular temple-goers. The priest, 
a handsome man with a hook 
nose, long hair and a beard, 
came out of the shrine with a 
bowl of water and a spoon. He 
looked like something between 
a traditional saint and a tradi- 
tional devil ; I should have been 
no less surprised to see a halo 
over his head than a pair of 
horns sprouting from it. He 
wore only a dhoti and his cot- 
ton Brahminie thread over his 
shoulder, and he recited inces- 
sant prayers to Kali. The god- 
dess looked Terrible indeed ; she 
was painted black with scarlet 
and white eyes, and she wore a 
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tattered grey dress. At her feet 
was a collection of saucers and 
pots, a brass bell, bits of cloth 
and a small oil-lamp; it was 
the sort of mess that fashion- 
able ladies describe as their 
dressing-table. 

We held out our hands and 
the priest poured into them a 
spoonful or two of water, or 
more if he thought we looked 
worth it. We all washed our 
hands, some drank a little and 
dabbed the rest on their heads 
or the backs of their necks. 
The priest went back into the 
shrine and came out again with 
a plate of flowers and leaves. 
He gave each of us a handful, 
and when he reached the end 
of the line he stopped to pray. 
Then he came back, holding 
out the plate for us to return 
the flowers with a few pieces of 
money. I fumbled blindly in 
my pocket and pulled out the 
first coin, an anna. Cheap, I 
thought, and so apparently did 
he; for he hesitated a moment 
before passing on to the next 
man, to see if I would increase 
my stake. Back in the cell, he 
placed the plate of flowers and 
money in front of Kali and 
knelt beside her. His praying, 
which had been going on through- 
out the performance, increased 
in volume and vehemence, and 
rose in pitch to a wild chant. 
Twice he picked up the bell and 
rang it loud and long, and finally 
he took the plate and waved it 
round the Terrible head, put it 
down at her feet and dropped 
the money into a brass pot. 
Then he came out a third time, 
still chanting, with a saucer 
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of bright crimson powder. He 
asked the name of each devotee 
and repeated a prayer for them, 
dabbing a spot of the powder 
with his finger on their fore- 
heads. I was terrified, expecting 
to be branded with a gaudy 
splash between my eyebrows. 
To spend an anna on a Terrible 
goddess was all very well, but 
to be daubed with a crimson 
stamp by her priest was too 
much, and I looked round to 
see how I might escape into the 
darkness. Then I heard Mr 
Chandan call out my name and 
I knew that I was doomed. But 
either my name proved too diffi- 
cult for the priest, or else my one 
anna had not been sufficient to 
lift me from pagan anonymity ; 
for after reciting the prayer in 
front of me he moved on to my 
neighbour. 

Mrs Chandan, who had been 
lurking in the darkness and had 
been offered none of the holy 
benefits, came forward with a 
garland of yellow flowers which 
the priest took and hung round 
Kali’s neck. Then he lit a pair 
of incense tapers at the goddess’s 
feet and knelt again to pray. 
The ceremony was over, and the 
devotees, bowing and kneeling 
towards the shrine, scattered 
into the night. Mr Chandan 
stepped forward and sat down 
on the floor in front of the door 
with his eyes shut; then he got 
up, clasped his hands in a final 
prayer and led me away. 

There had been a complete 
absence of solemnity, and for 
anybody who had never before 
witnessed such a ceremony there 
were moments, particularly when 
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the priest picked up the bell and 
rang it wildly as he chanted, 
that were almost ludicrous. I 
had to look up to the sky, to the 
trees over the temple roofs and 
the stars above for a reminder 
that I was still awake. 

After a few more walks round 
the temple courtyard we went 
into the main shrine. There was 
an ante-room with a door at 
the back into the sanctuary. 
The three idols, black with silver 
eyes and mouths, silk robes and 
jewelled head-dresses, sat on a 
table. In front of them stood 
three smaller replicas, less fabu- 
lously arrayed. On a table near 
the door there was a collection 
of smaller images, and round 


the room, on shelves and on the 
floor, were plates of oranges and 
boiled rice, flowers, 


sakes and 
coconuts. The place was thick 
with the scent of flowers and 
incense. 

The gods were attended by 
three or four priests who con- 
ducted their business without 
the prayers and incantations of 
the Kali priest, and the only 
noise came from the devotees 
who all prayed aloud and knelt 
to touch their foreheads on the 
floor. The officiator was a fat 
young man with his head shaved 
except for a thick pigtail which 
fell in soft rings on his shoulder. 
His performance was very similar 
to that of the Kali priest, but 
with none of the chanting and 
less of the flourish. He first 
appeared with water in a bowl 
which he ladled into our hands 
and we drank. Then he came 
along with a dish of flowers 
which we gave back to him with 
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a little money. Again I fished 
in my pocket, and this time 
I pulled out a silver rupee. 
I had not the courage to put 
it back and try for something 
less extravagant. There was an 
ecstatic gasp from Mr Chandan. 
The priest was evidently de- 
lighted; he came back with 
half a coconut, and a garland 
of flowers which he strung round 
my neck, a privilege which the 
other worshippers obviously eyed 
with envy, but to me was but 
an expensive embarrassment. I 
fear that my munificence stole 
the show; for the priest, who 
came back again with the water 
bowl, merely dabbed a wet spoon 
at the other devotees while for 
me he filled the half-coconut 
with the precious liquid and 
added a handful of sacred flowers. 
Then he asked me if I would 
like to see the gods’ bedroom, 
and took me to a little room 
almost filled by a silver cot 
hanging on silver chains from 
the ceiling; there were rich 
crimson bedclothes and a pair 
of silver sandals. Mrs Chandan 
came up with her basket of 
garlands, all of which the priest 
took, but from the perfunctory 
way in which he put them on 
the images, breaking off loose 
ends and dropping them on the 
floor, I had a guilty feeling that 
my rupee had robbed the cere- 
mony of any dignity. Mr Chan- 
dan said: ‘* Very good, very 
good !” obviously for my benefit 
and touched his forehead to the 
ground. I stood embarrassed 
and sheepish, with a string of 
flowers round my neck and half 
a coconut in my hands. I was 
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glad to get out into the court- 
yard. 

Round and round the shrine 
we walked. Many people had 
arrived to witness the ceremony 
of feeding the gods and putting 
them to bed, and the temple 
courtyard was fast turning into 
a bazaar. Mr Chandan dis- 
covered that his manager, Mr 
Krishnaiah, had returned to 
Bhadrachalam and was already 
in the temple, so we hurried 
back to the shrine to watch him 
offering his pujas. Mr Krish- 
naiah was evidently a Brahmin 
of importance and he was treated 
by the priest with great defer- 
ence, for which no doubt there 
was a considerable price to pay. 
His son-in-law beside him, on 
the other hand, was given his 
flowers and water with callous 
unconcern. After they had fin- 
ished they came out and Mr 
Chandan introduced us. 

“You are very fortunate,” 
said Mr Krishnaiah, ‘* to be able 
to see the feast of the gods. Not 
many Europeans have seen it 
here, and of course low-caste 
Hindus are not allowed any- 
where near.”’ Little did he know 
how near to being branded with 
a sect mark I had been, but it 
was comforting to be told that 
at least I was granted the status 
of touchability. I asked him 
about the feast and he explained 
that, although Rama was an 
incarnation of God, he and his 
wife and brother had been ordin- 
ary mortal beings on earth and 
therefore had to be treated just as 
other men and women, with the 
additional reverence demanded 
by their divine connections. 
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They had to be bathed and fed, 
put to bed at night and woken 
by a bell in the morning. 

“For our ancestors,” he said, 
“they used actually to eat the 
food; but now, because we are 
so full of sin, they reject it as 
unworthy and it is distributed 
to the people.” 

While we were talking a bell 
rang, the gods’ dinner-gong, and 
we went round to the open half 
of the shrine which is used as 
the dining-room. The chief 
images are too heavy and cum- 
bersome to be moved from the 
sanctuary, and the three smaller 
replicas, clothed in white night- 
dresses, had been brought out 
to deputise. They were sitting 
on a table covered with a rich 
carpet 
waving 


and three priests were 
flowers, bowls of rice 
and oranges round their heads. 
The noise was terrific; a choir 
was singing in front, chanting 
the names of God and all his 
saints and famous devotees. The 
crowd was joining in, bells were 
ringing, clappers clapping and 
the band, which had left the 
gopuram, was marching, almost 
galloping, round the shrine mak- 
ing as loud a noise as it could 
contrive. Occasionally some- 
body struck a gong, and any- 


body who was not singing was 


praying aloud. To defy any 
possible charges of neutrality 
in the matter I simulated with 
my lips a vague appearance of 
devotion, but it is just possible 
that I mumbled what I could 
remember of the Apostles’ Creed. 
Mr Krishnaiah told me that the 
chanters recited the names of 
God’s devotees in the same way 
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as a man visiting a Cabinet 
Minister goes first to the office- 
boy, then to the chief clerk and 
finally to the private secretary 
before reaching the Minister ; 
former saints are merely step- 
ping-stones, the ‘ proper chan- 
nels ’ to God. 

From the middle of the crowd 
there came a shout of recognition 
and somebody called my name. 
I was quite startled, for I had 
a horrid feeling of guilt about 
being in the temple at all; but 
it was only the coxswain of the 
motor-boat. He came across 
and embraced me and asked 
me how I had come by such a 
magnificent garland of flowers. 
I told him that I would gladly 
sell it for half the price I gave, 
and that it was only my parsi- 
mony that had saved me from 
a crimson spot between my 
eyebrows. 

After the priests had waved 
the food in front of the idols’ 
faces for about twenty minutes 
it became obvious that the gods 
were not going to be tempted 
to dine that evening. ‘“ Alas! 
they have lost their appetite 
again. It happens every night,” 
said Mr Chandan. A curtain 
was pulled across in front of 
the table and when it was 
drawn back the gods had gone 
to bed. We stepped forward 
and the fat young priest came 
out of the sanctuary with a 
charger of cold boiled rice. The 
devotees held out their hands 
and were given according to 
their deserts, which I suspect 
were reckoned more by their 
subscriptions to the priests’ bene- 
volent fund than by their near- 
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ness to starvation. I was still 
nursing half a coconut, so I 
foolishly held it out and it was 
filled to the brim. I ate my 
rice, dropping as much as I 
could onto the floor, and Mr 
Krishnaiah led me away. Under 
the gateway I managed sur- 
reptitiously to leave my coconut 
behind a naked brass lady with 
four arms. 

Mr Krishnaiah insisted that 
I should spend the night at his 
house, but I think the invitation 
was a great effort for such an 
orthodox Brahmin, and was 
probably inspired more by his 
determination not to let Mr 
Chandan be my host than by 
his own hospitality. I was not 
allowed to take my meals with 
the family, and although there 
was a spare bedroom in his 
bungalow I was given a bed 
out on the verandah. I sat 
alone at the dining-room table 
which had never before been 
used ; for Mr Krishnaiah and his 
family ate off leaves in the 
kitchen, sitting on the floor. 
Next morning I found the glass 
and crockery I had used lying 
in the bathroom and I suspect 
that they were going to be 
thrown away, having been con- 
taminated. 

The bungalow was built in the 
‘western’ style, but was excruci- 
atingly uncomfortable, being 
neither western nor eastern. Mr 
Krishnaiah did his best to enter- 
tain me and courteously ignored 
my clumsy efforts to observe the 
household rules, although there 
were some awkward moments 
when the opinions of an English 
vagabond conflicted with the 
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stringent tenets of Brahminic 
infallibility. As a concession, 
after I had taken off my shoes, 
I was allowed into the kitchen 
to see the family idols. They 
were figures of the  hill-god 
Venkateswara and his wife, 
and they were drenched with 
rubies and diamonds. ‘“ My 
wife chose the jewellery ; it is 
worth many hundreds of rupees.” 
But the divine couple were made 
of thin cardboard—strictly two- 
dimensional. 

Mr Krishnaiah, like Mr Chan- 
dan, had only recently become 
a religious zealot, but with him 
there had been no dramatic con- 
version. Unlike the little sinner, 
who was really a fanatical de- 
votionalist obsessed with dogma 
and rituals, the manager was 
more concerned with Yogic 
philosophy and was determined 
that his soul should be liberated 
from the cycle of death and 
rebirth and end up in God’s 
heaven. Although he performed 
pujas at the temple he admitted 
that idols were not necessary 
for able men like him, but were 
for the unenlightened who could 
meet God in no other way. He 
had recently become the dis- 
ciple of a wandering guru, a 
man of supernatural powers, 
who had dropped for him a few 
pearls from his wealth of eternal 
truths; and now, every morn- 
ing, Mr Krishnaiah rose at half- 
past three, took his bath, and 
from four o’clock to six he 
prayed and meditated before 
the images on his kitchen floor. 
sy great exertion he managed 
to free himself from his body and 
achieve a detachment from the 
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limits of time and place in which 
he entered a world of light and 
beauty that could only be the 
world of God. At the beginning 
he had only been able to achieve 
it for a few minutes, then for 
half an hour, and now for an 
hour or two. His only require- 
ment, apart from the will to do 
it and the ability to devote his 
entire mind to concentration, 
was complete silence, although 
once he had reached his state 
of bliss no disturbance could 
recall him. He said that if I 
had come upon him at such a 
time and cut him with a knife, 
no blood would have flowed. 

His guru, however, had powers 
a hundred times more 
tional; for he could see Mr 
Krishnaiah off on the Madras 
train from Rajamundry and be 
waiting to meet him at Madras 
station, walking up and down 
the platform as the train drew 
in; and he had been seen in 
Madras, Bombay and Calcutta 
—all on the same afternoon. 
Even greater men had lived for 
years without any food, and 
been buried for weeks under- 


excep- 


ground without dying, so great 


was their control over their 
bodies. But Mr Krishnaiah was 
only a beginner. In the night 
I was awakened by him at his 
prayers on the kitchen floor, 
and I was tempted to take a 
knife to him to prove his point. 
But the verandah door had been 
locked. 

Next morning I told Mr Krish- 
naiah that I should like to see 
the temple by daylight and he 
sent his son-in-law along with 
me. We bought a coconut in 
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the bazaar, and at the temple 
gate we were sold a ticket for 
the privilege of offering the coco- 
nut to Rama. The place was 
dull and lifeless, like the morn- 
ing scene backstage in a theatre 
when only props and painted 
scenery remain of last night’s 
show. It was not improved by 
the corrugated-iron roofs over 
some of the shrines, which I 
had not noticed at night. Indeed, 
the Bhadrachalam temple is not 
noted for its architecture or 
decoration; it is famous only 
for its historical associations, 


the pilgrimages and the feast- 
days when the three gods (the 
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replicas) are carried through the 
village to be bathed in the 
Godavari. 

We went to the main shrine 
where the fat young priest broke 
open our coconut and offered it 
to the gods. They seemed not 
to be interested in breakfast 
and he brought it back to us 
on a tray, obviously expecting 
another rupee. I decided to 
keep my money for the beggars 
at the gate. We walked round 
the courtyard a few times and 
then went out. 

That afternoon I took a boat 
across the river into the State 
of Hyderabad. 





COMMENT. 


On Sth April, Sir Winston 
Churchill placed his resignation 
in the hands of the Queen 
whose family and people he has 
served with devotion and honour 
for so long. Rumour of the 
coming event had been persistent 
and inevitable, yet when it 
came it was something of a 
shock, and the world seemed a 
less secure place. He is one who 
has never been ‘afraid of great- 
ness.’ 


The great Defence Debate at 
the beginning of March was 
distinguished by two cireum- 
stances. The first was Sir 


Winston Churchill’s extremely 
impressive speech, which must 


be reckoned among his 
notable utterances. He ex- 
pounded the absence of any 
real defence in atomic warfare. 
Sometime, somehow, the bomber, 
or at least the bomb, would get 
through, and the destruction 
would be terrible. The right 
course therefore is to concen- 
trate upon the prevention of 
war, the only effective preven- 
tive being the knowledge of the 
potential aggressor that he will 
receive a good deal more than he 
is able to give. This implies the 
paradox, as Sir Winston pointed 
out, that the more horrible war 
becomes, the greater hope we 
may have of peace! At the 
moment the United States is in 
a position to profit by the pre- 
ventive, though whether she 
will still be in that happy 


more 


position in five years’ time 
is another matter. That led 
Sir Winston on to the point 
that Britain could no longer 
afford to rely upon a foreign 
power, however friendly, for 
any hydrogen bombs we might 
find it necessary in the last 
resort to use, or in any resort to 
threaten to use. We, that is to 
say, a8 well as the United States, 
should hold this preventive of 
war; and therefore we—Britain 
—must start to manufacture the 
bomb ourselves and to build up 
our own stock-pile. 

Sir Winston, as is usual with 
him, was speaking as much for 
posterity as for his immediate 
audience ; and, when the tumult 
of debate was over, a doubt 
arose —and still persists — 
whether any store of hydrogen 
bombs we might succeed in 
accumulating would be an effect- 
ive deterrent to Russia if the far 
greater American stock-pile had 
failed to ward off an atomic war. 

The other outstanding feature 
of the Debate has had serious 
Parliamentary consequences. 
The Opposition may have been 
hoping to shake the Govern- 
ment, but on the contrary the 
Debate has had the effect of a 
boomerang, which has split the 
Opposition wide open. For five 
years the Parliamentary Labour 
Party have been trying to mini- 
mise recurring Bevanic schisms, 
and aS soon as a new crack 
appeared, made haste to paper 
it over. But in the Defence 
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Debate, the crack was of such 
width and depth that all the 
paper in Fleet Street could not 
cover it. Mr Bevan not only did 
not support the official Opposi- 
tion Amendment, but carried 
fifty - seven Labour Members 
with him in his abstention ; and 
his own speech was provocative 
and offensive. He made little 
attempt to conceal his personal 
feud with Mr Attlee, the exist- 
ence of which he has since 
denied. He does not want to 
convert his leader: he wants to 
displace him. Here was rebel- 
lion, flat and open, a challenge 
which Mr Attlee and his col- 
leagues felt they could hardly 
avoid accepting, however un- 
willing they may have been to 
take serious action. This time 
there could be no papering over 
the crack, and the Shadow 
Cabinet decided to recommend 
to the plenary meeting of the 
-arliamentary Party that Mr 
Bevan should be deprived of 
the Whip, with the intention of 
later possibly expelling him from 
membership. 

This was 
deed ; 


drastic action in- 
and nothing like it has 
been seen since Sir Stafford 
Cripps was sent into the wilder- 
ness some twenty years ago. 
Sir Stafford went—but came 
back; and Mr Bevan too may 
come back; but there is this 
difference between the two cases 
—there was no personal animos- 
ity against Sir Stafford, and 
there is plenty against Mr Bevan. 
Even that circumstance is not 
decisive. The feuds and friend- 
ships of politics are never the 
same as those in other spheres. 
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A Canning and a Castlereagh, a 
Russell and a Palmerston may 
vow they will never sit round 
the Cabinet table again in each 
other’s company ; but strangely 
enough they often manage to 
swallow their pride and their 
differences and do just what 
they said they would never do. 

At any rate the sequel to the 
decision of the Socialist leaders 
was @ resounding victory for Mr 
Bevan. The Shadow Cabinet 
called out its reserves, declaring 
that either the Whip must be 
withdrawn from Mr Bevan or 
they would all resign. Yet in a 
crowded meeting all they could 
get was a majority of forty-one. 
This was virtually a defeat. In 
every Party there is a solid 
block whose support invariably 
goes to the official leaders. Like 
the ‘ King’s Friends’ in the 
eighteenth century these loyal 
henchmen will always vote as 
they are told, even if it is in 
support of some obviously un- 
tenable proposition. Mr Attlee 
got those official votes, but 
seems to have lost the support 
of most of his more independent- 
minded followers. They voted 
as they did for a variety of 
reasons, affection for Mr Bevan 
being probably only a minor 
impulse. They resented any 
suggestion of dragooning ; they 
suspected the influence of the 
‘Old School Ties,’ who were 
not their kind and were trying 
to punish one of their kind; 
they looked on the whole busi- 
ness of ostracism as a move that 
would split the Party; and 
they were uncomfortably aware 
that Bevanism is stronger in 
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the constituencies than it is in 
the House of Commons, much 
stronger at any rate than the 
leaders supposed it to be. 

So it would appear that Mr 
Bevan neatly out-mancuvred 
his leaders. He had contrived 
to divide the Party without 
incurring the odium that will 
always fall on the Socialist 
schismatic. Not he, but Mr 
Attlee and Mr Morrison, must 
carry that stigma. At the same 
time he, deprived of the Whip 
by their action, can retire to a 
Cave of Adullam of his own 
finding, where all the malcon- 
tents will join him, and from 
that strategic spot pass unin- 
hibited comments on the Party 
leadership. Then, if there is an 


Election in the near future and 
the Socialists are beaten, as in 
a divided state they probably 


would be, Mr Attlee would be 
in a@ very weak and Mr Bevan 
in @ very strong position. Mr 
Attlee’s position would be so 
weak that it could hardly survive 
a further attack, and Mr Bevan’s 
80 strong that, as the man who 
‘told you so,’ he could hardly 
fail to be a candidate for the 
vacant chair. It almost passes 
comprehension how the Socialist 
leaders can have been so blinded 
by their dislike of Mr Bevan as 
to fall headlong into a rather 
obvious trap. 

Having slipped once, the Party 
nearly slipped again on 23rd 
March, when, on the motion of 
Mr Attlee, the National Execu- 
tive Committee by a bare major- 
ity of one decided to give Mr 
Bevan a week to show such 
contrition as would save him 
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from a further expulsion. After 
that olive branch had been 
offered and received, the sub- 
sequent action of the Executive 
of the Labour Party seemed to 
follow as a matter of course. 
Mr Bevan produced an apology 
of sorts and a promise, or what 
was taken to be a promise, to 
mend his ways, and accordingly, 
like any other juvenile delin- 
quent, was put on probation. 
His staunch supporters on the 
Executive of the Party did not 
like even so qualified a capitula- 
tion, and it was only accepted 
by sixteen votes to seven. But 
accepted it was, leaving Mr 
Bevan suspended like Mahomet’s 
coffin between heaven and earth. 
He is not in the Parliamentary 
Labour Party and cannot return 
to it until the Whip has been 
restored to him; but he is in 
the Labour Party because he 
has never been expelled from it. 
No doubt so fine a distinction 
is perfectly clear to a good 
Socialist, but a poor Tory finds 
it a bit baffling. However, it 
is not more baffling than the 
circumstance that in what many 
have treated as a trial run in 
the race for the future leadership 
of the Socialist Party, most of 
the Trade Unionists should have 
been passionately favouring the 
aspirations of the son of an 
ex-Indian Civil Servant, himself 
an alumnus of Winchester and 
New College, while as fervently 
decrying the claims of the son of 
a South Wales miner who has 
largely educated himself. So 
true, it seems, that Manners 
can make a Socialist Cabinet 
Minister. 
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However, that battle is for 
the future, though not perhaps 
® very distant future. Mean- 
while, in the little that is left 
of the present Parliament, Mr 
Bevan’s conduct will be closely 
watched by friend and foe alike. 
He never has found it easy to be 
a good boy and Bevanism will 
find it hard to forsake the path 
of rebellion and tread the trim, 
well hedged-in lane that is the 
present Party line. Rebellion is 
always an adventure and con- 
formity is, by comparison, a 
trifle dull. 


By comparison with this major 
disturbance the defection of Sir 
Richard Acland was a_ very 
minor affair. Sir Richard has 
always been a lone wolf, pre- 
ferring the room of his colleagues 
to their company. Having 
started his political life as a 


Liberal, he founded a Party of 


his own, which he called the 
Common Wealth. During the 
war its members profited by 
the agreement under which the 
Conservatives and Socialists did 
not contest by-elections against 
each other. Common Wealth 
actually stole a few seats, but 
with 1945 and a return to Party 
warfare, this happy period ended, 
and presently Sir Richard 
decided to make a temporary 
sacrifice of his independence and 
join the Labour Party. But he 
has never been very happy in 
its ranks—or in any ranks—and 
is now proposing to resign and 
contest Gravesend, where he 
has a five thousand majority, as 
an Independent. Since a Labour 
man will certainly be standing 
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too, the result is likely to be the 
loss of a seat. Probably Sir 
Richard will not mind. He dis- 
likes the policy of the Govern- 
ment, but over the H-Bomb, 
the ostensible cause of his revolt, 
he does not agree either with Mr 
Attlee or with Mr Bevan. Mr 
Attlee is willing to use the bomb 
if necessary and Mr Bevan is 
prepared to make it; but Sir 
Richard wants neither to use it 
nor to have it. 


The publication by the State 
Department of the Yalta papers 
was an extremely irresponsible 
act. They did not disclose much 
that was not already common 
knowledge, but added some 
illuminating details and retailed 
conversations which, out of the 
context of those troubled days, 
could hardly fail to offend 
America’s allies and lead to 
recrimination. If the docu- 
ments were to be published at 
all at this time, courtesy, if 
nothing else, should have sug- 
gested prior consultation at least 
with Great Britain, to make sure 
that the text was agreed. 

It is, however, fairly clear why 
they were published in this 
particular way and in such a 
hurry. Roosevelt was at Yalta, 
and to the Republicans he is still 
the prime enemy. Harry Hop- 
kins, nearly as well hated, was 
also there; and so was Alger 
Hiss, whom every good Repub- 
lican believes to have been work- 
ing for the Communists. For a 
long time the Republicans have 
been saying that at Yalta the 
Allies sold out to Russia. They 
sacrificed Poland and opened 
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the gates of Central and South- 
Eastern Europe to the enemy. 
They did this not because they 
were outwitted in negotiation by 
Stalin, but because they wanted 
to do it. If the Republicans 
could give chapter and verse for 
this allegation, they would score 
a good point in the preliminary 
rounds of the Presidential fight 
next year. 

So, under Congressional pres- 
sure, the text of the Conference 
was released to certain Senators. 
But a secret among Senators is 
apt to be a very open secret, 
and presently copies of the text 
reached the newspapers. Obvi- 
ously in these circumstances, 
publication was only a question 
of days, and the State Depart- 
ment, having made the initial 
mistake of releasing the docu- 
ments at all, decided, probably 


wisely, to anticipate the Press 
and be the first to issue them to 
the world. 


They disclose once more— 
what most people already knew 
—that Roosevelt went to Yalta 
with a clear idea in his head, as 
clear at any rate as his failing 
health would allow. The idea 
was based upon a complete mis- 
reading of the international situ- 
ation. When Germany had been 
beaten the peace of the world, 
he believed, would be imperilled 
by the antagonism of two great 
powers, Britain and Russia— 
Britain with her swollen Empire, 
which for some reason Roose- 
velt had always disliked, and 
Russia with her attachment to 
Communism which Roosevelt— 
to do him justice—also disliked, 
though he thought it would be 
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no fatal bar to Russo-American 
co-operation. He _ therefore 
would play the part of honest 
broker between these two con- 
flicting Empires. He already 
had the confidence of Britain, 
but to gain that of Russia he 
must convince Stalin of the 
detachment and independence 
of the United States. He had 
gone some way in that direction 
at Teheran; he would go still 
further at Yalta. Hence his 
proposal, which he knew the 
Prime Minister of Britain would 
hotly resent, that Hong Kong 
should be handed over to China, 
and his further suggestion, the 
wisdom of which even Stalin 
questioned, of omitting Britain 
from the trusteeship of Korea. 
So he planned; and what did 
he get for his planning? Pre- 
cisely nothing, except a promise 
of Russian support in the 
Pacific war, which in the event 
America did not need and which 
was to cause her serious embar- 
rassment; and the price he 
paid for a worthless, even a 
mischievous, concession was the 
liberty of Poland and the sub- 
jugation of Eastern Europe. So 
woeful a misreading of the situ- 
ation is a sad blemish on Roose- 
velt’s reputation as a statesman. 
All that can be said is that at 
Yalta he was a very sick man, 
within a few weeks of his death. 
In his prime he would surely 
have acted differently. 

If the publication will detract 
from his fame, it adds lustre to 
that of Sir Winston Churchill. 
He was wise, realistic and cau- 
tious, apart from one or two 
remarks clearly not intended to 
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be repeated outside the confer- 
ence room—such as that France 
must not expect to be allowed 
to enter the ‘exclusive club’ 
of the Great Powers without 
payment of an entrance fee of 
at least five million soldiers or 
their equivalent. He saw the 
danger, but of his colleagues one 
was to regard the result as the 
triumph for which he had been 
working and the other did not 
regard it at all. Sir Winston 
failed, but the blame is not for 
his shoulders. He did what he 
could, but was one against two. 


Lord Samuel is the latest Don 
Quixote to couch his lance 


against that venerable windmill, 
the reform of the House of Lords. 
As time passes, the aims of the 
reformers grow less ambitious. 
In March little was heard of any 
project for strengthening the 


veto of the Upper House. 
Everybody wanted a settlement 
to be by agreement, and as the 
Labour Party had shown itself 
unalterably opposed to any ex- 
tension of the present very 
limited veto, the scope of the 
suggested reforms has been con- 
tracted. Instead of attacking 
the central problem of a Second 
Chamber which could, if neces- 
sary, refer a measure back to 
the electorate, the Lords are 
now discussing some compara- 
tively minor adjustments—how 
to prevent the backwoodsmen 
from flooding in on a special 
occasion and swamping the 
lobbies, how to enable future 


1 ‘The Treatment of British Prisoners of War in Korea.’ 
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Quintin Hoggs and Wedgwood 
Benns to waive an inherited 
peerage and continue to sit in 
the House of Commons, and 
how, by some system of allow- 
ances, to encourage impecunious 
peers to perform their legislative 
duties with greater regularity. 

Lord Jowitt, speaking for the 
Labour Party, would not bestow 
the most qualified of blessings 
on even these modest proposals. 
In fact he would not commit 
himself at all, leaving the im- 
pression, possibly mistaken, that 
the Labour Party regards the 
House of Lords as a nearly 
perfect revising Chamber and 
dislikes any proposal which, by 
strengthening it, would impair 
its present perfection. So any 
hope of obtaining a measure of 
preliminary agreement having 
been dispelled, their Lordships 
took the innocuous course of 
referring the whole question to 
the attention of a Select Com- 
mittee. As a study in political 
frustration the story of the 
attempts since 1910 to secure 
some sort of a reform of the 
Second Chamber could hardly 
be bettered. 


The Report on the treatment 
of British Prisoners of War in 
Korea, issued by the Ministry 
of Defence,' could scarcely fail 
to arouse deep and justifiable 
anger. The North Koreans and 
Chinese held nearly a thousand 
British prisoners out of a total 
running into many thousands, 
and in the first months, so 


(Her Majesty’s Stationery 
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abominable was the treatment 
of the captives from the forces 
of the United Nations, that no 
fewer than 1,600 of them died 
from malnutrition and disease. 

Then someone had the bright 
idea of using the prisoners for 
propaganda, and the so-called 
‘Lenient Policy’ was _ intro- 
duced. This provided rewards 
for the docile and punishments 
for the recalcitrant. Everybody 
was to be re-educated. If a 
prisoner submitted to the pro- 
cess and learned to give the 
right answers, he became a 
‘ progressive’ and qualified for 
various advantages like better 
food and medical treatment if 
he needed it. The ‘ reaction- 


ary,’ on the other hand, who 
was insufficiently responsive to 
the jejune expositions of his 
teachers, was given very differ- 


ent treatment. The argument 
would be kept up till late at 
night, and, when argument 
failed, recourse was had to 
solitary confinement, beating 
and torture. ‘“ We will keep 
you here ten, twenty, thirty or 
even forty years if necessary, 
until you learn the truth,” was 
the elegant announcement of a 
Chinese officer, ‘‘ and if you still 
won’t learn it we will bury you 
so deep that you won’t even 
stink.” 

The soldiers of course became 
adepts at dodging instruction of 
this sort and were up to every 
trick practised by Fourth Form 
boys against an unpopular 
master. A few of the prisoners 
co-operated with their gaolers 
for the sake of the fleshpots, 
their ‘ conversion’ being com- 
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pletely meaningless, but most 
of them stoutly resisted indoc- 
trination, even when the rewards 
promised for compliance were 
much better treatment and news 
from home. 

Even more odious than these 
various forms of physical com- 
pulsion on helpless captives were 
the pressures brought on their 
relatives at home. Did a mother 

vant news of her son? Then 
she must regularly search the 
columns of the Daily Worker. 
Did she wish to ensure regular 
letters? Then she must walk 
in ‘Peace’ processions and 
attend Communist demonstra- 
tions. 

What was the result of all 
these manceuvres? They were 
about as effective as we might 
expect them to be. The Report 
declares that virtually none of 
the officers and senior N.C.O.s 
were affected at all. Of the 
Other Ranks, only about forty 
seem to have qualified for ‘ con- 
version ’ and of these some were 
Communists before they went to 
Korea ; while only one solitary 
prisoner chose to remain with 
his captors in the Communist 
paradise. So faint was the 
response to so much industry 
and ingenuity. 

While no one expects a high 
standard of civilised conduct 
from Chinese Communists, the 
behaviour of the five Britons 
who visited the prison camps 
has come in for especial opprob- 
rium. As they would figure 
appropriately on any roll of 
infamy, the Report gives their 
names, which should be widely 
known. They are Winnington 
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and Shapiro, of the staff of the 
Daily Worker, which is so clearly 
their spiritual home that their 
antics need cause no surprise, 
a London solicitor named 
Gaston, an Australian named 
Burchett, and a silly woman, 
Mrs Monica Felton, who has 
since received the Stalin Peace 
Prize as a reward for her services. 
They lied to the prisoners and, 
after their visit, some of them 
lied to the prisoners’ relatives, 
giving a glowing but entirely 
false account of the treatment 
their husbands and sons were 
getting. Their presence in 
Korea at all on such a misleading 
mission was a provocation to 
the prisoners. One stout-hearted 
sergeant of the Royal Ulster 
Rifles, who was dying of dysen- 
tery and beri-beri, told Shapiro 
that he was “the poorest 
example of an Englishman I’ve 


ever seen and if I could get my 
fingers round your scrawny neck 


I'd wring it.” (And so say all 
of us.) To which the gallant 
newspaper man replied, ‘“ Ill 
have you shot.” At most of 
the camps Winnington visited 
he was welcomed with shouts of 
“You'll hang,’ and = similar 
greetings. 

The story of these egregious 
visitors raised a storm of indig- 
nation on both sides of the 
House of Commons and there 
was a loud cry for their prosecu- 
tion. But although their 
offences are not much less than 
those of Roger Casement, or of 
Lord Haw-Haw and his col- 
leagues who suffered a merited 
punishment at the end of the 
last war, unhappily it is doubt- 
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ful if treason against Her Majesty 
the Queen can be extended to 
cover treason against the United 
Nations Organisation, and in 
any case the Attorney-General, 
with all the will in the world, 
could not find that the facts so 
far disclosed were sufficient for 
& prosecution. 

About a hundred years ago an 
Austrian general, Haynau by 
name, incurred great odium in 
Britain for ordering the flogging 
of women during a rebellion 
in Hungary. He decided to 
pay this country a visit. The 
Government could not stop him, 
but the draymen of Barclays 
Brewery, to the scandal of pro- 
tocol and the glee of the British 
public, caught the general and 
gave him a dose of his own 
medicine. Methods so direct 
and drastic are out of fashion 
in these days of enlightenment, 
but Britain is a country 
exceptionally well provided with 
rivers, lakes and ponds. 


Something less than justice 
has been done to Viscount 
Templewood, who is even now 
better remembered as Sir Samuel 
Hoare. Still recalled are the 
unfortunate affair of the Hoare- 
Laval proposals and his presence 
in the inner circle of Mr Neville 
Chamberlain’s Cabinet at the 
time of Munich and during the 
first months of the war. For- 
gotten are his years of patient 
labour at the Air Ministry when 
so much was done with resources 
so slender, and the foundations 
of future victory were laid; the 
India Bill, which he piloted with 
all its complications and in the 
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teeth of bitter opposition through 
the House of Commons, and the 
Criminal Justice Bill, brought 
in by him as Home Secretary, 
suspended by the war, but 
reborn nine years later amid 
general approbation. His dis- 
tinguished Mission at Madrid, 
when he fought with success 
for the neutrality of Spain, 
does not enter into the ‘ nine 
troubled years’ of the present 
volume.' 

While Lord Templewood was 
a distinguished public servant, 
his misfortune is that the lime- 
light shines most strongly on 
the passages in his career which 
have been most sharply criti- 
cised. Naturally he writes in 
self-exculpation, but much that 
he says is extremely relevant 
and a corrective to the facile 
and even unfair judgments which 
threaten to pass as history. 


The Hoare-Laval proposals are 


a good example. Lord Temple- 
wood does not wholly excuse 
himself. He says that when he 
visited Paris for his fatal meeting 
with Laval he was ill. He had, 
he owns, ‘ weakly agreed to the 
invitation,’ being ‘so pulled 
down by overwork that my 
judgment was out of gear.’ 
Actually the proposals were not 
so abject a surrender as at the 
time people supposed they were. 
At least they should have pre- 
served the independence of 
Abyssinia and the integrity of 
the Amharic people. What Lord 
Templewood never foresaw was 
the shock the proposals would 
give to a public opinion which 
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believed fervently in the League 
of Nations and the evil of con- 
doning aggression. If it is true 
that politics are the art of the 
possible, by attempting the im- 
possible he failed as a politician. 
Even now Lord Templewood 
does not appear to realise that 
his ringing speech at Geneva or 
the Hoare-Laval proposals may 
have been right, but that to- 
gether they were quite incom- 
patible. Yet he knew so much 
that the British public did not 
know and could not then be told 
—of the weakness of the League, 
which would pass brave resolu- 
tions and run away from the 
consequences ; and of the atti- 
tude of France, which had not 
the slightest intention of being 
dragged into or even of risking 
a war with Italy over Abyssinia. 
Such a war may have been un- 
likely ; but Mussolini was not 
a normal person and the possi- 
bility could not be ruled out. 
Even though the Hoare-Laval 
proposals might, indeed would, 
have sacrificed a principle, at 
least they were no worse than 
the forcible-feeble action which 
followed, alienating Italy with- 
out saving Abyssinia. 

Another point—often made 
and as often denied, but fully 
proved in the pages of this book 
—is the factiousness of the 
Opposition in the 1930's. They 
clamoured for a strong foreign 
policy, but persistently tried to 
withhold the military support it 
needed. Again and again they 
attacked the Service Estimates 
with a violence far exceeding 
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what is normal in Opposition, 
and as late as the early months 
of 1939 they voted against 
National Service. Sir Winston 
Churchill has the right to criti- 
cise the so-called policy of 
appeasement: the Socialist 
Party has none. 

Munich was and still is the 
great controversy. Lord Temple- 
wood points to three reasons in 
justification which have never 
been given sufficient weight. 
The first is the declared un- 
willingness of the Dominions 
to be involved in a war over 
Ozechoslovakia. The second is 
the continued weakness of 
France. Mr Chamberlain at 
least knew what he wanted and 
where he was going. Bonnet 
was aware of nothing, except 
the vital necessity for France to 
avoid a war; he knew, as we 
did not discover till 1940, the 


essential weakness of the country 


and of its armed forces. The 
third point is the duplicity and 
unreliability of Russia. Lord 
Templewood disposes (it is to 
be hoped finally) of the sugges- 
tions that at the time of Munich, 
Russia, still disorganised by 
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purges, could or would have done 
anything, or that a year later 
Molotov had any thought in his 
mind other than that of selling 
Russia’s support to the highest 
bidder and sitting back to watch 
@ war in which Russia would 
not be embroiled. 

Although readers may not 
agree in exonerating Mr Cham- 
berlain and his Ministers on 
every count, they will surely 
agree that in 1938 and 1939 
British policy was neither so 
blind nor so weak as it has been 
charged with being, and that 
with an uncertain ally, deplor- 
ably inadequate defences and 
an unprepared people, little more 
could and much less might have 
been done. 

The critic may reasonably 
reply that the uncertainty of 
France could not be helped by 
us, but that Mr Baldwin and 
Mr Chamberlain (and in a lesser 
degree Lord Templewood) can- 
not be altogether excused for 
the inadequacy of our defences 
or for the failure to instruct 
our own people properly in the 
perils that were threatening 
the country. 
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